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Capitol Hill page 
views politics 

By Lucia Mouat 

Washington 

Back in Chicago, teen-ager Julie 
Rosner used to think congressmen 
and sena.*OTR dined 0 ? &ri<* : 

worked hard only occasionally. 

That was before she worked in their 
midst as a Capitol Hill page — and 
saw not caviar but dozens of hot dogs 
being downed on the run and Im- 
pressively long hours regularly spent 
on the job. 

"Thie politician's family life is air' 
most nil — I just don’t think I could 
take a schedule like that,” says the 
high school senior, explaining why 
she now has decided to go on to law 
school Instead of into politics. 

80 errand-runners 

The future aside, however, Julie 
would not trade her present job for 
anything. She is one of 80 teen-age 
errand-runners In the House, Senate, 
and Supreme Court, known as Capitol 
Hill pages. 

Her job, a special variation, is 
House documentarlan page. In addi- 
tion to raising the flag every morning 
outside oh the Capitol's House side — 
'1 love ft because you get to climb up 
an the roof — she is responsible for 
ringing the bells on the House floor to 
summon representatives from near 
and far for votes and quorum calls. 

Members can tell by the number of 
rings what kind of activity is on the 
agenda. The only sequence she has 
not yet rung is six, the number 
reserved for a national emergency. 

Although she considers the legisla- 
tors’ schedule a rigorous one, many of 
them might view hers as even more 
so. She and her fellow pages must be 
up and thinking in classes by 6:10 
am. in a third-floor wing of the 
library of. Congress. Many live at a 
nearby residence hall, and anyone 
who oversleeps will get one or more 
wake-up calls. 

On duty iii unifo rm 

By mldmoming, pages are dressed 
in the required navy-suit, black shoe 
uniform end at their posts of duly. 
Pages get salaries of $7,000-$9,000 a 
year. The hours vary considerably 
according to the length of legislative 
sessions but often tend to run long. 

"It’s hard to make yourself go to 
bed at 8 or 9 at night, and if you have 
homework you can’t” observes Julie. 
"I usually get about six hours sleep a 
night, and it catches up with you.. . 

The great majority of pages go on to 
college, but ge n e r ally while they are 
here, it is the job that is the para- 
mount interest Most worked very 
bard to get it, often writing year after 
year to their congressmen or sena- 
tors. 

“Most kids have a paper route and 
then they go to school,” comments 
John C. Hoffman, p r incip al of the 
Capitol Hill page school. "With our 
kids, school becomes the paper route 
and the job takes the place of school. ” 
★Please turn to '“age 4 
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Supreme Court hears New chill 
offshore oil debate divides 

Who should control this natural resource— 

Washington, states affected, or oil firms? India 

By Harry B. Elba Supreme Court suit, the states — and 

Staff correspondent of the rights of the American people — ■ ■ ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor would be protected under bills in- I I 

■ traduced by Sen. Ernest F. Hollings in 1 1 1 m B. M — _ 

Washington (D) of South Carolina and by Sen. m ■ 

Who will control vast United States Henry M. Jackson (D ) of Washington. By Eazia Ismail 

offshore oil resources — government The bill sponsored by Senator Hoi- Special to 

officials or private U.S. oil com- lings would require a "federal explor- The Christian Science Monitor 


AbuObabt 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff pi 


ftot everyone on the Persian Gulf has a Rolls 


By Joseph Vttchett 
: Special to 

The ChristiaaScience Monitor 

Cairo 

With Arab public opinion in sus- 
pense about the content of current. 
Arab-Israell negotiations, the Egyp- 
tian leadership baa lashed out against 
some Arab ..newspaper insinuations 
that Egypt {dans to sell out its allies — 
Syria and the Palestinians — for 
unilateral Egyptian gains. 

Egyptian ire focuses on the Leba- 
nese press — often described as the' 
Arab world’s opposition press be- 
cause of the freedom to publish in 
Beirut, under President Sadat's mare 
liberal -information policies, foreign 
newspapers — including Lebanese 
papers in Arabic — are generally 
available now. to readers in Egypt, 
although occasional issues are . still 
banned.- •' 

Egyptian officials are concerned to 

Portugal nears 
vote, worries 
about military 

ByT&kashiOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Portugal; which cascaded carna- 
tions on its soldiers and sailors after 
last year’s military revolution, is 
living through tense moments as the 
officers jyho carried out that revolu- 
tion prepare for elections without 
surrendering their grip oh political 
power. • 

Political parties and the 200 officers 
of the Armed Forces Movement have 
been meeting over the weekend to 
discuss proposals put to the parties by 
the officers Feb. 2L The parties have 
not yet finalized their attitudes, nor 
have the officers, apparently, al- 
though a civilian politician character- 
ized the proposals as a "blueprint for 
military dictatorship.” 

The Socialists, the Popular Demo- 
crats, and the Communists have been 
In uneasy governmental harness with 
each other and ’with the Armed 
- Forces Movement since the revolt 
April 24 that toppled Marcello Caet- 
ano, successor to the 40-year dictator- 
ship of the late Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. 

* 'Our officers are not going to go the 
way of Peru,” Dr. Mario Soares toSd 
this correspondent soon after Ids 
★Please turn to Page 2 


counteract the impact of critical 
articles both on domestic opinion and 
on attitudes in other Arab countries. 

Egyptian People's :: Assembly 
Speaker Sayed Marei, second to Mr. 
Sadat in official precedence here, has 
made several speeches attacking the 
Lebanese press for articles suggest- 
ing a strain has arisen between Cairo 
and Damascus over their attitudes 
toward U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger’s mission. 

Continuing to defend Dr. Kissinger, 
Egyptian papers Claimed Monday 
that the U.S. has delayed delivery at 
American-made fighters to Israel un- 
til a new Arab-Israell accord is 
reached. . • 

The robustly optimistic: Egyptian 
line, faithfully reflected in Cairo 
newspapers, is that a second-stage 
disengagement is a near certainty 
during Dr. Kissinger's shuttle In 
March and that It will provide sub- 
stantial benefits for both Egypt and 
Syria. • 

- In private conversations, Egyptian 
. sources say Syria can expect to 
recover another ribbon of territory’ 
along the entire length of the Golan 
front, including three hills which ’ 
dominate the shattered regional capi- 
tal. Quneitra. 

The radical Arab criticism of Egypt 
suggests that Mr. Sadat is desper- 
ately flying to make a deal through 
Dr. Kissinger to regain more of Sinai 
at almost any price. This analysis 
hints that Syria and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) might 
realign themselves with the Arab 
hard-liners, who reject any attempt to 
negotiate with Israel. 

Strong indications challenge this 
view of Syria, where President Assad 
is in fact attempting to bolster .^he 
authority of Syrian moderates, no- 
tably inside the Baath (Arab Social-' 
1st) Party leadership. 

The Falestirrian lsaue, considerably 
more complex, appears to be the only 
real source of concern for Egypt 

Palestinian- leaders have criticized 
the- .Egyptian, call for inter- 
- nationalization of ■ Jerusalem. The 
PLO wants Arab Jerusalem to be 
included in an : eventual Palestinian 
state. But PLO media have carefully 
steered clear of any open .dash with 
Egypt 

Mr. Sadat has invited- PLO chair- 
man Yasser Arafat ' to Cairo for 
urgent consultations. Egyptian offi- 
cials hope the PLO will agree to work 
with King Hussein, as their best 
chance of eventually obtaining some 
territory on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River. 


- By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Who will control vast United States 
offshore oil resources — government 
officials or private U.S. oil com- 
panies? The question is now at the 
forefront of energy decLsimmaldng 
here. 

A first step toward an answer is 
being taken by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which is hearing arguments on 
whether sovereignty over the outer 
continental shelf off the Atlantic 
Coast belongs to the federal govern- 
ment or to the states. 

If the high court rules in favor of the 
U.S. Government, as is expected, the 
Interior Department plans to lease 
vast offshore tracts to private oil 
companies to explore, develop, and 
produce oil and natural gas. 

No one denies the need of the U.S. to 
find new sources of energy, at a time 
when domestic output of oil is shrink- 
ing and the U.S. Is becoming more 
dependent on foreign petroleum. 

But "under the current system,” as 
a Senate staffer put it, “mice leases 
are awarded, the oil companies can 
make all the decisions.*' 

Atlantic states, led by Maine, want 
to preserve decisionmaking powers 
for themselves, since the social and 
economic Impact of offshore oil pro- 
duction would fair primarily on the 
affected states. 

Even if they lose their current 

The Fed 
fights 
for its 
autonomy 

; By Richard L.S£raut . 

Staff correspondent of .. 

• T^eX^hristiaji Science Monitor . .. 

Washington 

At stake in the currant full-scale 
congressional examination of the 
United States Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is Ihe question of its autonomy. 
Best guess here is that under the 
suave testimony of Chairman Arthur 
F- Burns it will retain it. 

In immediate terms critics charge 
that the "Fed” has kept money rates 
too high and deepened the recession; 
Dr. Burns replies that the money rate 
has been progressively eased but that 
corporations are slow to borrow be- 
cause of the lethargic economy. Con- 
fidence would be restored, he adds 
■ mildly, if Congress would give assur- 
ance of long-range budget control. 

. Dr. Bums is more diplomatic than 
Ms predecessor, William McChesney 
Martin, and is adept in a field where 
there 1s an almost built-in conflict 
with Congress. 

Technically the reserve system, 
created in 1913, is the creature of the 
Legislature, but it is also quasi- 
independent, nan-political, designed 
to make credit flexible and avert 
money “panics.” "Socialistic!” Rail- 
road king James J. Hill pronounced 
it; and former Sen. Nelson Aldrich 
called it "revolutionary, socialistic, 
and unconstitutional.” Ironically, to- 
day, liberals criticize it for being 
"banker-oriented.” 

Sen. William Proxmlre (D) of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, has a non-binding, 
sense-of-Congress resolution asking 
the Fed to consult more closely with 
the Legislature. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Supreme Court suit, the states — and 
the rights of the American people — 
would be protected under bills in- 
troduced by Sen. Ernest F. Hollings 
(D) of South Carolina and by Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D ) of Washington. 

The bill sponsored by Senator Hol- 
lings would require a "federal explor- 
ation program before leasing,” said a 
Senate Commerce Committee staff 
member. The federal government, 
not the oil companies, would explore 
for offshore oil, thus “keeping deci- 
sions within the public sector.” 

"After exploration resulted in com- 
mercial finds,” added the staff aide, 
"the Secretary of Interior would de- 
velop a leasing plan, take it to the 
affected states for their comment, 
and then to Congress.” If Congress 
did not veto the plan within B0 days, 
leasing sales to private oil companies 
could begin. 

This bill would amend the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1853, 
which established the current leasing 
system. A separate measure in- 
troduced by Senator Hollings, amend- 
ing the Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972, would “establish a $200 mil- 
lion fund to help states plan for, and 
cope with, the onshore impact" of oil 
production off their coasts. 

A more sweeping proposal by Sena- 
tor Jackson would create a federal 
energy production board, which — 
among other things — would control 
offshore oil operations. 

Labor’s anti-trust goal 

The AFL-CIO, meanwhile, de- 
mands new anti-trust legislation to 
break up the great international oil 
firms. 

Specifically, says the giant labor 
federation, no single oil company 
Bhould own competing sources of 
energy, such as coal, natural gas, and 
uranium. 

John C. Sawhill, former head of the 
Federal ■ Energy Administration 
(FEA), also has warned against oil 
firms* buying up alternative sources 
of energy. 

The AFL-CIO would have the fed- 
eral government 'assume complete 
control over ail imports — determine 
their amounts, negotiate prices with 
foreign producing governments, and 
allocate imported oil within the U.S. 

Finally, says the AFL-CIO, giant oil 
firms should be divested of their 
marketing operations, to separate the 
sale of petroleum products from the 
production and refining of crude oil. 


New Delhi 

Whether or not spring comes to 
America and India in its normal 
annual season, relations between the 
two nations seem in for another cold 
spell. 

Washington’s decision to resume 
arms supplies to Pakistan has in one 
stroke frozen New Delhi’s attitude 
toward both the United States and 
Pakistan into one of stiff formality, 
which will take time and effort to 
thaw out again. 

New Delhi's reaction to Pakistan 
Premier Zulfikar All Bhutto’s arms- 
seeking visit to America was adverse 
from the outset. The move was seen 
as contradictory to the amicable tone 
of the 1972 Simla agreement signed by 
Mr. Bhutto and Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to normalize ties weakened by 
decades of periodic war and suspi- 
cion. 

New Delhi’s adverse reaction to 
initial reports that President Ford 
might lift the arms embargo was seen 
by some as an irrational flap over an 
Imagined threat. But threat or not, 
India deeply opposes a revival of the 
doctrine that arms supply should be 
the basis for a "balance” In the 
subcontinent. 

Different impression 

Reports now reaching here cite the 
plea by Undersecretary of State Jo- 
seph J. Sisco that new weapons to 
Pakistan are necessary to counter- 
balance India’s nuclear test of last 
year. 

This is taken to indicate that the 
U.S. does not really believe that India 
will limit its nuclear energy to peace- 
ful purposes. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger had succeeded in 
leaving a different impression when 
he visited New Delhi a few months 
ago and said, “We take seriously 
India’s affirmation that it has no 
intention to develop nuclear weap- 
ons.” 

Although Washington's latest move 
is unwelcome, this does not mean it 
was unexpected. A clear hint came 
last week when Indian Foreign Mln- 
★Please turn to Page 4 


U.S.-Soviet detente starving? 

By Dev Murarka 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
r MOSCOW 

Soviet leaders and spokesmen keep on reassuring toe public that 
detente with the United States is doing well. 

Bat it Is becoming Increasingly evident in Moscow that toe 
superpower detente is being deprived of its vita! economic Input. 
Unless some change is forthcoming soon, the result could be a very 
weak detente. 

Meanwhile, Moscow has gone ahead and arranged for a credit from 
non- American sources of nearly $9 billion for the next five-year period. 
Compared with this the $400 million credit offered from the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank looks paltry indeed. 

Russians themselves now are raising the question whether the 
superhuman effort put in by Soviet party leader Leonid L Brezhnev to 
woo the American leaders, beginning with former President Nixon, 
was really necessary or worthwhile. 

France stands at the top of the creditors* league to the Soviet Union. 
Paris has promised $2.8 billion of ere (fits. But after Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson’s recent visit to toe Soviet capital, Britain is bidding fair 
to catch up with France, with a promised credit of $2.4 billion. 

Next comes West Germany with credits agreed so far amounting to 
$1.5 billion, then Japan with credits of just over $1 billion and more 
likely to come in the near future. Italy is the last in this league with 
credits just below $1 billion. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


French frozen chicken delights Moscow 


Special to 

•' The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

. - Question: What Is the national bird 
of the Soviet Union? 

Answer: French frozen chicken. 
Only the Muscovites can fully savor 
the joke. This is because during the 
last two nfonths the city's food shops 
have been flooded with imparted 
French frozen chicken. They are 
better than any other Chickens sold in 
the past either hi Moscow or other 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

Continuous supply 

But the most amazing part of the 
story is that they have been in 
continuous supply during this period. 
Moscow has imported chicken from 
abroad before, from Holland and 
West Germany; for Instance. But. 


these disappear from the shops within 
a few days. 

So either the Soviet authorities have 
bought very large quantities of the 
frozen birds this time or their supply “J- 
methods have improved. 

4| 

Bonus for Muscovites ^ 

Instead of dumping the whole lot on 
the market at once they are releasing % 
them carefully according to the laws j 
of deman d. 

Ibis is a big bonus and pleasure for 
Muscovites though they are wonder- 
ing just when the supplies will run out 

It is only in recent years that Soviet* : 
citizens have begun to saves: the joys 
Of more exotic fare. There has never 
been a lack of gustatory enjoyment — 
but that good Russian black bread 
and piping hot borsch now are making 
way for mare foreign imports. 
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Ford building ‘bridges’ to public 


Regional conferences led by White House 
staffers already have modified some policies 


By JobnDHHii 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Hollywood, Fla. 

President Ford’s grass-roots con- 
ferences already have changed one 
White House policy and are providing 
government leaders with valuable 
advice from the public. 

William J. Baroody Jr., chief of the 
new Office of Public Liaison for the 
President, otters that view on the eve 
of this year's second White House 
Conference on Domestic and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Mr. Ford meets here with 600 
Florida leaders this week to talk 
about the problems that are worrying 
them the most — the economy, 
energy, the environment, tourism. 

Government policy may not change 
overnight as a result of conferences 
like this one in Hollywood, Fla., says 
Mr. Baroody. But these meetings are 
providing Washington policymakers 
with unprecedented two-way commu- 
nications with the public. 


notes. Now the White House is trying 
to rebuild those links. 

The White House effort is three 
pronged and includes: 

• Major regional conferences like 
this week's meeting In Hollywood, 
Fla. Attendance: about 800. Topics: 
whatever local leaders want to dis- 


cuss. 

• Tuesday at the White House. 
These weekly meetings, which began 
in January, bring together SO to 75 
local, state, and national leaders from 
a particular field, such as education, 
business, labor. Together with four or 
five top White House officials, they 
dig into a single problem for about 
three hours. 

• Wednesday meetings. These 
bring about 20 leaders in a particular 
field to the White House for wide- 
ranging discussions with Cabinet 
members und other top officials. 


At this year’s first regional confer- 
ence In Atlanta, White House offtMa 
were battered with a laundry list of 
complaints ranging from anger over a 
proposal to boost the cost of food 
stamps to protests over tight money. 

Some of the same complaints are 
expected from the 800 participants at 
this week's confermce here at a 
large, ocean-front hotel. 

Mr. Baroody, interviewed in a shite 
here overlooking the Atlantic, noted 
that every possible step is being taken 
to assure maximum public participa- 
tion. 


Links broke down 

Former President Richard M. 
Nixon would have benefited from 
such conferences, as would other 
presidents, says Mr. Baroody, who 
served as special consultant in the 
Nixon White House. 

In the waning days of the Nixon 
administration, communications with 
the public broke down, Mr. Baroody 


It was one of those Wednesday 
meetings with construction-industry 
officials that triggered a shift in White 
House policy. The industry o ffici al s 
made a strong case In support of a bill 
in Congress to boost the limit cm 
federally insured savings to $50,000. 

The White House had favored a 
$25,000 limit. But within 48 hours, 
nrfflniaiH decided to boost that to 
$35,000. Then, a few weeks later, a 
White House conference in Atlanta 
heard further evidence in favor of an 
even higher limit The White House 
decided to compromise with a $40,000 
ceiling. 


Participation procedure 

Those attending have been selected 
by about 15 local organizations rang- 
ing from the Latin Chamber of Com- 
merce in Miami and Hialeah to the 
Dade League of Women Voters. Most 
of those attending will pay an $18 fee, 
including $9.50 for luncheon, to cover 
most of the conference expenses. But 
about 100 tickets will be provided far 
those unable to pay. 

The Baroody White House team, 
now up to 30 staffers, hopes to stage at 
least 20 of these conferences in 1975. 

The next two will be in California 
and in the Northeast, Mr. Baroody 
says, although the exact sites haven't 
been announced. 

If the White House program is a 
success, Mr. Baroody says, it could 
become a permanent feature of gov- 
ernment in Washington and could 
provide the public with a valuable tool 
for influencing federal policy. 


Legalized 
gambling: 
hot debate 


By George Moneyinm 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


Many unanswered questions, 
doubts, and suspicions swirl about the 
current debate over legalized gam- 
bling In the United States. 

As state after state confro n ts the 
often emotional issue of whether a 
government- run betting operation 
can safely provide financial relief for 
hard-pressed cities and states, the 
time draws nearer when the U.S. 
Congress must “bite the bullet" and 
determine a national policy on gam- 
bling. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that whatever policy the National 
Gambling Commission recommends 
to Congress, a large segment of the 
U.S. population is going to be dis- 
satisfied. Both proponents and oppo- 
nents are wary of federal inter- 
vention. State gaming officials fear 
federal regulations might infringe on 
“state rights" and hamper the suc- 
cess of lotteries, off-track betting, and 
other such ventures. 

Opponents, however, fear a uniform 
federal law might open the door to a 
rapid proliferation of. state betting 
parlors and lend greater government 
sanction and respectability to gam- 
bling. 



By a staff photographer 


One American for gambling-how many others? 


they bet? What percentage of the 
population condones and supports 
gambling? What are the social and 
moral consequences of legalized gam- 
bling? 

In last week's hearing In Washing- 
ton on sports betting, some of the 
nation's leading athletic officials in- 
dicated they felt a majority of Amer- 
icans do not gamble and that rela- 
tively little betting is done an sports 
events. U.S. Justice Department offi- 


cials in previous hearings, however, 
tween $29 biman and 


estimated that between $29 
$38 billion are wagered illegally in the 
U.S.. and 64 percent of the betting is 
attributed to sports bookmaking. 


Information conflicting 
Currently half way through its 
three-year probe of U.S. gambling, 
after which it will report its recom- 
mendations to the President and to 
Congress, the 16-member commission 
has run Into conflicting reports and a 
lack of accurate Information on such 
■ basic questions as: How many Amer- 
icans gamble? How much money do 


A radio talk host from Boston 
estimated 60 percent of his listeners 
favor legalizing bets an professional 
sports, and less than a majority wants 
gambling an college sports — al- 
though the announcer indicated he 
personally shared the view of sports 
officials who objected to all legalized 
sports betting. 


Even ‘experts’ disagree 
Similar conflicting testimony came 
from two reputed "experts" on gam- 
bling, both associated with illegal 


gamblers. One said there has been a 
sharp drop in gambling since 1961 and 
that there are only five big book- 
makers left in the country who could 
handle a bet of $100,000. The second 
"expert” disagreed and said that he 
could locate five such bookmakers in 
the Times Square area alone. 

After last week's hearings, commis- 
sion chairman Charles Morin, a 
Washington attorney, indicated he 
was not impressed with sports offi- 
cial's arguments against legalizing 
gambling. Mr. Morin echoes a senti- 
ment voiced repeatedly by commis- 
sion members during the hearing — 
that while sports officials insisted 
legalized gambling would destroy 
their sports, they could otter no 
tangible evidence to back up their 
contention. 

Hie response from the sports com- 
missioner was that It would be impos- 
sible to otter such proof since legal 
betting had never been tried here, but 
in their view, the risks such gambling 
held for sports were too great to even 
contemplate experimenting with. 

The gambling commission will is- 
sue its first interim report within 60 
days. Its final report and recommen- 
dations will go to President Ford and 
Congress in October, 1976. 
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Want to 
understand 
teenagers 
better ? 


HARVESTERS 


A DISCOVERY COURSE FOR CHRISTIAN 
SCIENTISTS INTERESTED IN YOUTH 


* Weekend seminars with 
skilled instructor*, 
creative media and 
teaching aids. 


Bunds adirit know-how 
with teens In home, 
church, school, and 
peergroup situations. 


Coming In March to 
Boston, Hartford, 

New York, Long Wand, 


Washington, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Octal 


■ "VttaUy Informative . . . 


dahoms, 
Tucson, Las Vegas, 
Oakland. Fresno 


an eye opener, 
say hundreds who 


> 25 more cities In 
April and May 


have participated. 


Presented by ADVENTURE UNLIMITED 
and your local ,A/U Chapter 


For details writs 5291 Yale Circle, Denver, CO 80222 
Or phone collect to Training Director, (303) 769-9676 
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Church: avoids duplication 


Congress 
to tie CIA, 
FBI probes 


How to prevent 
effort duplication 


By Robert P. Hey 

Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
In a brief, informal meeting, the 
chairmen of the special Senate and 
House probes into CIA and FBI 
activities have agreed in principle to 
work to prevent duplication of effort. 

Specifics have not yet been dis- 
cussed. but are expected to be at a 
meeting in about a week between 
Rep. Lucian N. Nedzi, chairman of 
the House committee, and Sen. Frank 
Church, S enat e committee chairman. 
Senator Church hM sought such 
agreement since he was named to the 
committee earlier this month. 

One possibility mentioned by 
sources close to both men is joint 
hearings by the two special com- 
mittees which would save both time 
and money. Another possibility is a 
clear division of labor — such as 
having one committee probe the CIA 
and the other the FBL 


Discussion outlined 


Early this week, the Nedzi com- 
mittee is to hold its first meeting since 
the House established it middle of 
last week. At this meeting, committee 
wnRmj jwrs .Will (flscuss staffing, COOL-. 
( mittee rules, purposes of the com- 
mittee investigation, and how to pro- 
ceed. They also are expected to dicuss 
the Nedzi-Cburch agreement that 
there should be action to prevent 
-overlapping of effort with the Senate 
committee; the discussion may in- 
clude ways to achieve this. 

Following this meeting chairmen 
Nedzi and Church are expected to 
discuss specifics. 

Representative Nedzi became 
chairman of the special committee 
after convincing the Democratic 
steering committee that alleged CIA 
excesses occurred before he assumed 
the chairmanship of a dA-oversight 
subcommittee 1*6 years ago. Accord- 
ing to one source, he told the steering 
committee in an “Impassioned plea” 
that he since had held seme 150 
meetings with CIA personnel, and 
convinced the committee that he had 
diligently exercised his oversight re- 
sponsibility during this time. 


Experience acquired 

Additionally, from bis position as 
subcommittee chairman Mr. Nedzi 
had gained experience in dealing with 
CIA activities.. Overall, says a source 
who was there, "he ma de such a 
strong case" to the Democratic steer- 
ing committee, "that they just 
couldn't turn him down" on his 
request that he be named to head the 
committee. ' 

Thus, Democrats selected him 
chairman over objections of some 
House members who sought a chair- 
man without previous relationship 
with CIA Investigations — which 
would have paralleled the appoint- 
ment of Idaho's Frank Church. 


Pre-independence lineup 


Race accelerates 


for control of Angola 


By Geoffrey GodseU 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The lineup of African forces com- 
peting to be on top in Angola when 
that vast Portuguese territory be- 
comes independent in November now 
is becoming clear. 

TJie dissident Daniel Chipenda - 
who has hitherto had a considerable 
guerrilla force in Mexico province on 
the Zaire border — was left out in the 
cold in the talks between other Ang- 
olan leaders and the Portuguese in 
January which agreed on a timetable 
for independence. Now he has appar- 
ently come in fob m the cold by allying 
himself with Holden Roberto; leader 
of the National Front for toe Liber- 
ation of Angola (FNLA). 

Together Mr. Chipenda and Mr. 
Roberto are the favorites of -President 
Mobutu of Zaire in the race for 
eventual control of Angola. Mr. Rob- 
erto has long used the Zaire capital of 
Kinshasa as his base, and his wife is a 
Zairoise. He himself comes from the 
Bakango people who live astride the 
Zaire-Angola frontier. 

The future of Angola is of concern to 
Zaire, not least because of Angola’s 
considerable natural wealth, in- 
cluding toe oil In Cabinda, the enclave 
separated from the rest of Angola by 
the mouth of toe Congo River. Also of 
interest to Zaire is the railroad across 
Angola from the copper belt in Ka- 
tanga province to toe Atlantic port of 
Benguela, through which most of 
Zaire’s great copper exports reach 
the sea. 


hility of a Chinese -built railroad from 
Katanga to the west coast of Africa to 
avoid his dependence on the outlet 
across Angola to Benguela. 

(There is no definitive evidence of 
the Americans taking sides in the 
struggle among the Angolan nation, 
alist movements. But since, in many 
African eyes, President Mtfcutu isa 
favorite of the U.S., and since Presi- 
dent Mobutu backs Mr. Roberto, Mr' 
Roberto is to many Africans’ the 
candidate of the Americans, too.) 


Candidate of Chinese. 

During the struggle for supremacy 
within the Afri can nationalist move- 
ments within Angola, Mr. Roberto has 
also been the candidate of the Chi- 
nese, who sent Instructors to train 
FNLA guerrillas within Zaire. 

President Mobutu, albeit increas- 
ingly authoritarian, is anything but a 
Co mmunis t, and his joining the Chi- 
nese in backing Mr. Roberto may 
seem strange. But after seeing the 
apparent success of the Chinese build- 
ing of the Tanzam railroad to give 
Zambia an outlet to the sea (an the 
east coast of Africa), General Mobutu 
Is reportedly interested in the possl- 


Russian support 

Since toe Chinese (and perhaps the 
Americans) back Mr. Roberto and the 
FNLA, it is hardly surprising that the 
Russians support the other Angolan 
nationalist movement of long stand- 
ing, the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) and tea 
leader Agostinho Neto. Mr. Neto — 
who speaks fluent Portuguese and has 
a Portuguese wife — is a nationalist 
with avowedly Marxist inclinations. 
He is the favorite at the mare radical 
members of the Armed Farces Move- 
ment in Portugal which overthrew the 
authoritarian Caetano regime last 
April and opened the way to indepen- 
dence for Portugal’s African terri- 
tories. 

Indeed the top Portuguese in Ang- 
ola until a few weeks ago, A dm. Rosa 
Coutinho, was so pro-MFLA that the 
Portuguese agreed to replace him 
with a less committed High Commis- 
sioner, Gen. Silva Caedoso, so that the 
other African movements could oper- 
ate undr a less biased umpire in the 
months running up to independence. 

If the FNLA has now won the 
support of Mr. Chipenda, the MPLA 
could already point to a more tacit 
and less open lineup with yet another 
nationalist movement, Jonas Sav- 
imbi’s National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNTTA). 
Both FNLA and MPLA are move- 
ments ' of longer standing th»m 
UNIT A, but the latter has recently 
surprised many by its quiet strength 
and appeal. 

Yet the basic problem remains: to 
keep the FNLA and MPLA (and 
Messrs. Roberto and Neto) working 
together harmoniously until indepen- 
dence — and thereafter. 


♦Portugal nears elections, 
uncertain under junta rule 


Continned from Page X 
return from exile last April to become 
his country’s Foreign Minister. He 
meant that the officers would not 
remain permanently in power as a 
left-wing revolutionary government 
but would hand over power to toe 
civilians. 


Visit canceled 

Dr. Soares is leader of toe Socialists 
and easily the most popular civilian in 
Portugal. But today he is not so sure 
at the officers' intentions. He had to 
cancel at toe last minute a trip to a 
Socialist International meeting in 
West Berlin to evaluate toe armed 
forces’ latest proposals. 

"Portugal today feels insecure be- 
cause it does not know where it is 
going or by what road," Dr. Soares 
was * reported - as saying publicly 
recently. "The country has a right to 
know this.” 

Along with Francisco Sa Cameiro, 
leader of the Popular Democrats, Dr. 
Soares expressed fears that toe coun- 
try might be headed for civil war 
unless a program acceptable to all 
major parties could be weeked out 

The concern of the Socialists and of 
the Popular Democrats arises from 
the position of strength achieved by 
the third coalition partner, the Com- 
munists, led by taciturn Alvaro Cun- 
hal. Mr. Cunhal returned from exile In 
Moscow about the same time Dr. 
Soares came back from Paris. 

The Oommuntot Party controls the 
trade union movement and has a 
strong disciplined membership 
throughout toe country. 

■ Mr. Cunhal' s tactics have been to 


assert complete solidarity with the 
Armed Forces Movement and to 
accuse other parties of trying to drive 
a wedge between his party and the 
officers. In this tactic he has had the 
explicit support of Moscow. 

Elections for a constituent assem- 
bly are to be held April 12, and 22. 
parties have already announced plans 
to field candidates. Campaigning is to 
start March 8. But the Armed Forces 
Movement has threatened to delay 
this date until Its proposals for the 
future have been discussed and ac- 
cepted by the political parties. 

The proposals, reportedly in seven 
points, call for toe armed forces’ right 
to choose the ministers of defense arid 
of the economy, to approve candi- 
dates for the presidency, to turn the 
Council of State ( which the officers 
control) Into an upper house, and 
most important, to remain in power 
indefinitely as a "guarantor" that 
their program will be carried out 
faithfully. 

This specifically breaks toe offi- 
cers’ pledge to return to barracks 
after toe election of a civilian govem- 
_ ment. In an emotional speech Feb. 20 
Brig. Gen. Vasco Gon calves. Premier 
of the 17-man Cabinet (of wham nine 
members are military) acknowl- 
edged: "I am the same man who [In a 
speech Oct. 6 last year] hoped toe 
military would return to their bar- 
racks once new state organizations 
had been established. But the ex- 
perience of the last several months 
has convinced me of toe contrary. The 
armed forces will remain toe guaran- 
tors of the Portuguese revolution." 


The New Yxk Sheraton 



Irt a real hotel 


Unstuffy. informal. With 
bright, airy moms that are 
refreshingly clean. Near the 
Park, Fifth Avenue, Broadway, 
the Coliseum and Uncoln Center. 
Great restaurants, and entertainment 
in an Old New York Pub called 
Sally’s. Plus rates that are so 
down to earth they never need 
explaining to a company controller. 
Singles $32.00 to $45.00. 


Ask Frank Monte who’s in 
New York 12 times a year. 


For reservations call toll-free 

800-325-3535. 
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For OPEC ministers, it’s a central issue 


Will oil price be tied to inflation? 



Need for safety may put brakes on BART 

■ , * ! ' ■ . • . • . ••■•': 

3ART faces threat of shutc 


By a staff photographer 


' By Frederic A. Moritz 
* Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

- San Francisco 
San Francisco’s speeds, comput- 

, -vVired rapid transit system has col- 
r !ded with one more obstacle In Its bid 
. r „> lure commuters from their cars. 

U-.. A state regulatory rommladoo now 

- mtatlvely threatens to shut down the 
. , i,. 1-mile, ALS-blUion BART (Bay Area 

.apid Transit) system unless it can 
. jme up with new assurances that 
. : I’Slety planning methods really work. 

- ‘ ~7 The possibility of a shutdown was 
. " lised by Public Utilities Commls- 

■ ; ’V;oiier Leonard Ross, after last 
Week's PUC hearings into. . safety 
Vi sues raised by three BART acci- 
^nts in January. To justify continued 
..operations, BART must grant assur- 
ances before an unspecified deadline, 
7',j : ‘e indicated. 

W ■ BART and commission officials are 
■ cheduled to meet privately this week 
' - j Iron (Hit the details. 

' Also threatened are BART’S ex-" 
r ansion plans. An additional com- 


puter to keep a safe distance between 
trains passing through the 3.6-mtta 
Bay tunxiuBl/our minutes rattier than 
the present six minutes apart ‘ is 
already in place, and, after further 
testing;; a third transhay line was 
expected to get PUC approval in the 
next few months. 

Lon^r-4}peratlng hours and week- 
end service also were planned for late 
this year. 

“There is no questicai but that we 
will require stronger safety guaran- 
tees before we permit them to ex- 
pand, 1 Mr-Ross now says. 

Yet BART remains, to the average 
rider, comfortable and generally ef- 
ficient. 

Three accidents In month 

Last month’s accidents included: . 

• $100,000 worth of damage Jan. 10 
when a train in a rail yard was 
derailed after an operator failed to 
obey a tower supervisor’s . switch 
Instructions. An inquiry led to firing 
the operator and a recommendation 
that procedures be more strictly 
enfdrced. 
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• The Jan. 19 fatal Injury, of a 
maintenance worker and $700,000 In 

. damages when a teat train collided 
With a maintenance car after the 
miiifiyrt maint e nance maw mistak- 
enly took up position on a southbound 
rather t han a- track. An 

inquiry blamed the m aintena n ca man 
and the train dispatcher, and recom- 
" to ended that maintenance vehicles be 
equipped with devices to warn of their 
presence. It also urged a “safely 
Brat” approach by dispatchers who 
have the slightest suspicion anything 
is wrong. 

• A Jan. 37 accident without 
serious damage or injury in which a 
ear “ran away” down a sloping track 
after being uncoupled. An Inquiry 
urged safer coupling procedures and 
improved review of workman quali- 
fications. - 

A BART spokesman says most of 
these recommendations already have 
been adopted, and earlier this month 
BART established a new department 
of safety. * 

Mixed reviews on efforts 

All this comes at a time of mixed 
reviews for BART’S efforts to cut 
back auto traffic on the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge. 

Peak., morning rush hour bridge 
traffic was down to 21,600 cars in 
December from 28,000 before BART 
transbay service began Sept 16. A 
bridge spokesman says some of the 
improvement has been lost because 
remaining drivers now often leave 
later, jams almost as big as 

before. ■ . ■ 

In addition SO percent of BART’S 
riders were lured away from buses, 
according to BART estimates. 

But over the long haul BART offi- 
cials hope to- attract- more drivers 
with increased commuter partring 
space and better bus feeder service. 

Meanwhile. BART officials are cop- 
ing with rush-hour! delays caused by 
problems that leave from 50 to 80 
percent of the system’s cars out of 
service at any one time. 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

The dollar and Its dropping pur- 
chasing power promise to be squarely 
in the center of the great debate on oil 
prices, about to reopen In Vienna and 
Algiers. 

Ministers of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), meeting in Vienna Feb. 25 to 
prepare for the OPEC summit confer- 
ence in Algiers March 4, have before 
them a Kuwaiti Government sugges- 
tion to raise oil prices in proportion to 
new decreases In the dollar’s value. 

An OPEC experts committee 
adopted the Kuwaiti proposal as a 
working paper for the Vienna meet- 
ing, the French news agency re- 
ported. Under the proposal the 
“freeze" of oil prices would be made 
conditional on agreement by the in- 
dustrial states to freeze prices of their 
tocreasingly expensive industrial 
goods. 

Most OPEC states now have agreed 
to attend another meeting of OPEC 
oil, foreign, and finance ministers 
March 1-3 in Algiers, just before the 
summit. The inflation and dollar 
issues are likely to be discussed 


intensively. 


Impression of support 


Recent visitors to the Shah of Iran 


have come away with the impression 


that Iran may closely support Kuwait 


and other OPEC members who want 


to boost oil prices as a function of the 
declining purchasing power of the 
dollar and other currencies. 

After his Feb. 19 meeting in Swit- 
zerland with U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger, the Shah told 
newsmen, “I am not one of those 
people who believe the price of oil 
should go lower. If you force it with 
your inflation, the price will go 
higher. . . . 

“The price of oil has decreased if 
you consider . . . that the* industrial- 
ized countries are selling their goods 
to us at about 85 percent more. . . . If 
our purchasing power becomes less 
and less, we will have to defend 
ourselves.” 


Inflation, not just oil 

The Kuwaiti suggestion, if adopted 
at Algiers and offered at the pro- 
ducer-consumer aQ summit sched- 
uled to take place in France later this 
year, would automatically expand the 
debate, as OPEC wishes, from oil to 
the entire range of inflation problems. 

OPEC’s new deliberations take 


place against a backdrop of recent 
production cuts by such OPEC mem- 
bers as Kuwait itself, Iran, Abu 
Dhabi, Nigeria, and Algeria. There 
have also been alight price decreases 
because of foiling demand and a large 
world surplus of oil this season. 

The U.S. -owned Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Company (Tapline) last Feb. 
9 halted pumping of Saudi crude oil to 
its Mediterranean export terminal at 
Sidon, Lebanon. A Tapline spokesman 
explained that crude oil tanker load- 
ings at Sidon have virtually halted. 

Tanks are full 

All Sidon’s storage tanks are full. 
Existing stocks are being used to 
satisfy Lebanon’s requirements, and 
deliveries of 17,000 barrels per day 
are being continued to the Zarqa 
refinery in Jordan for Jordan’s needs. 

Last November’s tax and royalty 
increases in Saudi Arabia made Saudi 
oil delivered at Sidon about $2 a barrel 
more expensive than Saudi oil picked 
up by supertankers at the Ras Tan- 
nurah terminal on the Persian Gulf. 
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HAWAII IS THE 
HALEKULANI 
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If your idea of Hawaii includes soft music and 
graceful dancers by the sea, you’ll find it at the 
HalekulanL Along with a lot of other cherished 
dreams of the Islands. Soft sand and gentle surf 
: . . Moonlight on the palms . . . the scent of 
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Greece thwarts coup 
attempt by officers 

Athens 

The Greek Government foiled an 
attempted coup Monday by a number 
of military officers, an authoritative 
source said here. 

Greece’s armed forces and security 
police have been placed on a state of 
alert to face any further moves against 
the government, the source said. 

An official announcement was 
expected later giving details of the 
coup attempt. The source said the 
officers had not succeeded in putting 
their plans into effect. 

Poll says U.S. majority 
would cut aid to Israel 

New York 

Forty-one percent of Americans favor 
a cut in U.S. military aid for Israel, 
while 37 percent think it should 
continue, and 8 percent would like to 
increase it, Time magazine says in a 
survey published in this week’s edition. 

The survey conducted by the firm of 
Yankeiovich, Skelly, White. Inc., 
showed little change from U.S. 
sentiment last year. Time said. 

It added that 52 percent of 
Americans who were asked opposed 
any formal treaty what would commit 
the United States to support Israel with 
troops and arms in case of an attack, 

35 precent approved of such a treaty, 
and 13 percent were uncertain. 

Soviet oil reserves 
called double U.S. 

Washington 

A senior U.S. Treasury official 
estimated Monday that the Soviet 
Union's oil reserves are double those 
of the United States. 

Assistant Treasury Secretary for 
Energy and Trade Gerald Parsky said 
Soviet reserves totaled 75 billion 
barrels, compared with estimated U.S. 
reserves of around 35 billion barrels. 

He gave the estimate at a National 
Press Club breakfast session and said 
it was based on his talks with Soviet 
officials during his visit to Moscow 
earlier this month. 

Mr. Parsky also judged Russia is 
producing about 9 million barrels of oil 
a day, compared with the present U.S. 
domestic production of about 8.5 
million barrels. 

He noted that the price for Russian 
crude now has about half the world 
price of just over $1 1 a barrel. 


Soviet tennis star 
picked for ‘world series’ 

New York 

Olga Morozova of the Soviet Union 
Monday was named the fourth player 


who will compete in the $100,000 
World Series of Women’s Tennis at 
Austin, Texas, on April 19 and 20. 



Olga Morozova 

She joins Chris Evert, Billie Jean 
King, and Evonne Goolagong. who 
were previously selected for the 
tournament The winner will receive 
$50,000 - with $25,000. $15,000, and 
$10,000 prizes for the others. 

India says Sheikh 
accepts Kashmir rule 

New Delhi 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
announced Monday that the Indian 
Government and Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, the Kashmiri leader, have 


settled their 22-year dispute over the 
future of the Himalayan state. 

The Prime Minister, whose father 
jailed Sheikh Abdullah in 1953 on .~ 
charges of plotting Kashmir's 
secession, told Parliament that the 
Sheik now accepts his state's 
accession to India as "final and ' 
irrevocable.” 

The government agreed that Sheikh 
Abdullah will take over the government 
Tuesday in the three-fifths of Kashmir 
that is controlled by India. 

Pakistan controls the rest of the 
86,000-square-mile state and has said it 
wiil n& recognize the agreement 
between India and Sheikh Abduliah 
because it was not a party to the 
negotiations. Prime Minister ZuJfikar All 
Bhutto has threatened to call a general 
strike throughout Kashmir on Friday to 
protest the agreement. 

Postal chief defends 
efficiency studies *::> . 

Washington 

The nation’s new postmaster general 
says he will go ahead with a 
controversial delivery system. If it 
makes service more efficient — despite 
a strike threat by letter carriers. 

"If it would result in the elimination 
of a number of jobs but maintain good 
postal service for the American public, 
then I think we’d have an obligation to 
implement it," Benjamin F. BaiJar said 
in an interview. 


Social Security deficit 

* Washington 

Rising Inflation and unemployment are throwing the Social Security 
retirement system into deficit years earlier than expected, the govern- 
ment said Monday in its first official confirmation of economists’ pre- 
dictions. 

Actuaries in the Social Security Administration said, however, that the 
nuiftibillion-dollar reserves would be able to handle the deficit through 
the remainder of tills decade even if no new financing laws were passed. 

In a report to the House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee, the administration projected a $2.5 billion deficit at 
the end of 1975, leaving trust fund reserves totaling S43.4 billion, or 66 
percent of a year's benefit payments. 

Under the new estimates, the reserve fund would drop steadily to a 
low of $800 million by the end of 1 980, enough to pay only 9 percent of 
benefits for a year. 

Current law calls for Social Security tax rate Increases from the 
present 5.85 percent to 6.05 percent each on employers and employees 
in 1978, and to 6.30 percent in 1981 . 

The wage base upon which Social Security taxes are levied rose to 
$14,100 this year, and is adjusted upward automatically each year fol- 
lowing a benefit Increase. 

The more than 30 million Social Security recipients are scheduled to 
receive an 8.7 percent cost of living increase in July. 


The controversy concerns the Letter 
Carrier Route Evaluation System, 
developed to measure individual 
carriers' performance so that more 
efficient routes can be established. 

The basis of the system is a 
computerized study of every carrier's 
route to measure the number of letters 
delivered, miles walked, and other 
logistics — including the number of . 
dogs on the route. The system was 
tried last year in Kokomo, Ind., where 
the number of carriers was reduced 
from 25 to 23 as a result The same 
system is now in effect in Portland, 
Ore., and thus far has led to the 
addition of one carrier there. 

Spain to protect art 
from air pollution 

Madrid 

$6 million has been appropriated by 
the Spanish Government to protect the 
Prado Museum's priceless paintings 
from the ravages of air pollution. 



El Greco si the Prado 


Portrait of a Gentleman 
"The impurities of Madrid’s air are 
attacking the varnish on the canvases 
and could soon affect the pigments," 
the art gallery's director, Xavier de 
Salas, told Richard Mowrer, Monitor 
correspondent 

The funds are to be used over a 
three-year period to install air 
conditioning and other equipment to 
control museum temperatures, 
humidity, and atmospheric pollution. 

Susan Ford seeks 
photography job 

Washington 
Susan Ford, the President's 17-year- 
old daughter, has been studying 
photography and is applying for work 



AP photo 

Susan Ford 


as a summer intern photographer at 
the Washington Post, a White House 
spokeswoman says. 

Sheila Weidenfeki, Mrs. Ford's press 
secretary, sad Sunday that Susan has 
yet to hear from the Post She said 
Susan's lessons are under the 
guidance of White House-photographer 
David Kennedy. 

Disney denies 
Cario pyramid story 

..... — Los Angeles 

A spokesman for Walt Disney 
Productions Monday flatly denied a 
report in the Cairo newspaper Al- 
Ahram that the Disney organization had 
offered to build a glass pyramid as a 
tourist attraction in Egypt. 

"It's a sort of terrible embarrassment 
to us that this story should have been 
given worldwide publicity." said James 
Stewart, spokesman for the company. 
"There is no truth to the story 
whatsoever." 

Mr. Stewart said the Disney 
organization had not made any offer of 
any sort to Egypt and was not engaged 
in any form of negotiation with the 
Egyptian Government about such a 
tourist scheme. 

U.S. to give food aid 
totaling $900 million 

United Nations, N.Y. 

The United States announced here 
Monday that it will provide up to $900 
million worth of food aid this year to 
countries hardest hit by the world 
economic crisis. 

U.S. Ambassador John A. Scaii told a 
consultative meeting of the World Food 
Council that the $1.6 billion budgeted 
by the United States this year to 
purchase agricultural commodites and 
cover freight costs would obtain about 
5.5 million tons of grain. 


MINI-BRIEFS 


Back to the Mideast 

United States Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger will return to the 
Mideast March 8 seeking to conclude 
another disengagement agreement 
between Egypt and Israel by March 2e 
Cairo newspapers reported Monday 
The state-controlled Cairo radio 
monitored in Beirut, Lebanon, quoted 
Egyptian newspaper reports as sayinn 
Mr. Kissinger wants the new a 
disengagement accord signed one 
month before the mandate of the 
United Nations peacekeeping force 
expires on April 26. ' 

Ruler of Nepal 

Seated cross-legged in Katmandu c 
his dynastic throne under a canopy oi 
nine golden cobras, 29-year-old 
Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva 
received the plumed crown of Nepal 
Monday in a Hindu ritual that made hi 
the 10th ruler in the Himalayan 
kingdom’s 200-year Shah Dynasty. 


Ford to recall workers 

Ford Motor Company will begin 
recalling workers from indefinite iayof 
in March, when the firm plans to 
increase auto production 50 percent 
above this month's low levels, the 
company announced Sunday in 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Loan defaults unexpecte 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Terrell Bell said he planned to ask 
Congress Monday for an additional Sf 
million to cover defaults in the federal 
guaranteed student loan program. Mr 
Bell said in Dallas that the current 14 
percent default rate was unexpected. 

Windy greeting forQuec 

Winds of 30 m.p.h. prevented Quee 
Elizabeth of Britain and the Duke of 
Edinburgh from leaving the royal yact 
Britannia in Cozumel Harbor Monday 
morning at the start of the state visit tc 
Mexico by a British monarch. British 
officials in Cozumel said they would 
sail six miles (10 kilometers) north to s 
yacht harbor called Puerto Abrigoanc 
drive back to Cozumel Airport before 
flying to Mexico City. 


* U.S.-Soviet link starving? 


. Continued from Page 1 

Nine billion dollars of credit even 
for the Soviet Union is not chicken 
feed. The calculation in Moscow ap- 
pears to be that now. even if Amer- 
ican credits are no longer forthcom- 
ing. the next Soviet five-year plan can 
get by on these credits from the West 
European countries and Japan. 

Warning made good 

At the same time it also is clear that 
Moscow has put in a lot of effort to 
obtain these credits partly to make 
good its occasional warning to the 
United States that if Washington is not 
serious about starting trade and eco- 
nomic ties on a big enough scale, 
Moscow can go other places and to 
alternative sources for goods and 
money. 

Soviet experts also have argued 
that in the long run it will hurt 
American business interests much 
more to be kept out of the vast Soviet 
market because of their own legisla- 
tive restrictions, than it would hurt 
the Soviet economy. At worst, it could 
delay the realization of some eco- 
nomic projects by a few years and no 
more, the Soviets claim. 

The Soviets also have been helped 
enormously by another objective fac- 
tor. In the early days of the Brezhnev- 
Nlxon honeymoon, when it looked as 
though American credits and trade 
were coming the Soviet way on a 
massive scale, the West Europeans 
became concerned that they might be 
bid out of the market. Therefore, they 
hastened to extend large-scale credits 
to the Soviet Union. Britain was the 


only exception to this rule and as a 
result Anglo-Soviet trade stagnated 
for several years. 

Now the British, too, have made 
good with their promise of massive 
credits, because, though the pros- 
pects of a big American drive on the 
Soviet market have receded, the 
British feel that it cannot be counted 
out Sooner or later the United States 
is bound to launch a fresh effort to 
capture the Soviet market, they feel. 

Thus, though the Russians have not 
obtained direct economic benefit for 
detente from the United States itself, 
indirectly they have benefited 
greatly. The possible loss of trade to 
United States competition seems 
more than any other factor to have 
stimulated more credits from the 
West European countries to Moscow. 
And now that the expected com- 
petition from the U.S. has not ma- 
terialized these countries also are 
trying to make sure that their stakes 
are underpinned and firmed by credit 
bonds. 

The paradoxical result is that a 
special Soviet- American relationship, 
or threat of it, has resulted in an 
unhoped for credit bonanza from 
Europe for the Soviet Union. 

In addition some of the industries in 
Europe also have benefited from a 
spin-off of subsidiary orders for ma- 
chinery from plants which are being 
modernized or set up with American 
help, such as the Kama truck plant. In 
many cases the American contractors 
themselves have found it more profit- 
able to buy part of their requirements 
in the European market 


★ Pakistan arms question chills U.S.-India ties 


Oontixmed from Page 1 
ister Y. B. Chavan had told Parlia- 
ment he might have to defer plans to 
visit Washington for the India-U.S. 
Joint Commission talks scheduled 
early in March. 

Informed sources also say, how- 
ever. that New Delhi had hoped the 
arms supply Issue might be discussed 
in Washington by Dr. Kissinger and 
Mr. Chavan before any decision was 
taken. 

Indication of priority 

The fact that the U.S. would not 
delay its decision for a few weeks 
until after the scheduled India-U.S. 
talks, or until after the arrival in New 
Delhi of new American Ambassador 
William B. Saxbe, is seen as a clear 
indication of where U.S. priorities lie. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Andrei A. Grechko landed here 
Monday for talks with Indian leaders. 
His visit was planned as a goodwill 
trip two months ago, but now assumes 
added significance. 


The informal comment in govern- 
ment circles here is that Moscow ha«i 
always been "very friendly and un- 
derstanding" about India’s defense 
needs. The steady flow of Chinese 
arms to Pakistan as well as t he new 
U.S. arms decision will doubtless 
figure in Mr. Grechko's talks agenda. 

A diplomatic delay 

Greater Soviet support for India’s 
growing defense production capabil- 
ity may be one outcome of the series 
of events. But this should not surprise 
anyone in Washington. 

The tragicomic tailpiece to the 
whole episode is Ambassador Saxbe' s 
failure to arrive in New Delhi cn 
schedule. The American Embassy 
here first said he was ill in Rawgirnir 
but Mr. Saxbe himself scuttled that 
excuse by claiming perfect health. He 
will hardly be able to make that Hnfa 
about India- American relations, at 
least for some time. 


* Capitol Hill 
page view 

Continued from Page I 

Those serving in the Senate tend, to 
be younger than their House counter- 
parts and sit an the carpeted rostrum 
at the front of the Senate waiting for 
fingers to be snapped or speeches to 
be finished. House pages sit at the 
rear of the floor and take their cue 
from boards which members light up 
by pressing buttons under the House 
seats. 

Most coveted job among House 
pages is that of Speaker’s page, held 
by Paul Byrd of Oklahoma, who sits 
at a desk to the right of the Speaker’s, 
ready to follow Carl Albert’s bidding. 
•'It’s the greatest job anywhere — Just 
ask any page," says Paul, who has not 
decided yet whether he will study 
politics or medicine and whose 
brother, now in college, was a page 
here before Paul in the 1960s. 

Pages stay on in Washington from 
two months to two years, depending 
on their sponsor’s term of office and 
their academic record. Just how they 
are chosen remains something of a 
mystery, a practice governed more 
by custom than any written set of 
rules. 

‘‘I’ve never been given a list of 
which members have patronage,” 
says Mr. Hoffman, “but I’m sure 
seniority has a lot to do with it” 

One Innovation in the 1970s has been 
the Introduction of girl pages, now 
accounting for about one-third of the 
total. 

In time there will be a new page 
school, combining classroom space 
with a dormitory. Congress has ap- 
proved it, and the site has been 
cleared. But so far that is all. With it, 
the faculty of six win be able to offer 
chemistry for the first time. .*?' 

“We got the message from.; [the. 
Library of Congress that they didn't 
want the kids to blow up the MM- 
tag,” says Mr. Hoffman, “hut that’s 
the one course we don't have that we 
really want,” 

Small as It is, the school offers; the 
usual array of dances, yearboofcac- 
tivities. and even a basketball team. 
This year for the first time the school 
has its own cheerleaders. Julie is the 
captain. A spaghetti dinner was held 
for friends to raise $400 to buy 
uniforms. 

Graduation is usually held in the 
House Ways and Means Committee or! 
Longworth caucus room to the accom- 
paniment of the Navy band, flowers 
from Congress’s botanical gardens, 
and a commencement speech by one 
of the resident politicians. This year, 
says Mr. Hoffman, the student body Is 
“shooting for the moon — they tt»tnk 
they can get President Ford.” 


Limited arms for Pakistan 

U.S. lifting of embargo risks 
rising tensions in South Asia 


- By Cfoy Halverson 
. Staff correspondent erf • 

The Christian Science Monitor * 

Washington 

Lifting the U.S. arms emhargo to 
Pakistan: : 

• Is expected to bolster P akistani 
defenses at a time of increasing 
political turmoil there. 

• Could sharply increase tensions 
throughout the Indian Ocean Basin, 
since the end of the embargo is 
expected to be followed by new arms 
deliveries to India by Moscow, and 
possibly a larger Soviet naval pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean.. - 

Further erosion uncertain 

Pakistan continues to have strained 
relations with both Tndin and Afgha- 
nistan. Iran, meanwhile, is both, build- 
ing up its own arms and stepping up. 
its aid programs .with Pakistan. The 
Shah of Iran has indicated that under 
no circumstances would he .allow 
P akis tan, to be further frag m ented, as 


happened in 1971, when East Pakistan 
broke away and became Bangladesh. 

Whether the move will in fact lead 
r to a further erosion of U.S.-India 
relations, as Indian Government offi- 
cials insist, is uncertain. An Indian 
embassy official here insists that the 
arms decision will sharply "affect 
Indo- American friendship’ ' because it 
is an indication of UJ3. support for 
what the Indians consider a repres- 
sive regime in neighboring Pakistan. 

- U.S. State Department sources, 
however, discount the Indian criti- 
cism. They note that India — which 
outclasses Pakistan in all areas of 
weaponry, besides having its own 
defense industry — is now entertain- 
ing a top’ Soviet defense mission 
-headed by Defense Minister Marshal 
’ Andrei A. Grechko. The Soviets, who 
have become India's .main foreign 
arms supplier, shortly are expected to 
announce anew weapons agreement. 

The arras for Pakistan — essen- 
tially limited, defensive weapons — 
have been eagerly sought in the past 


★The Fed fights for its autonomy 

Continued from Page 1 ■ 

At bearings before the congres- 
sional. Joint Economic Committee, 
under Sen. Hubert EL Humphrey (D) 
of Minnesota, prominent economists 
charged the Fed with prolonging the 
recession by tight money potteries. 

Economist Paul W. McCracken called 
the money rate “entirely too restric- 
tive’’ and charged that- “really it 
helped set the stage for the current 
recession." Y : ... 

Ford Motor Company chainnan- 
Henry Ford It testified. .Feb- 19, 

“There is. widespread impression that 
monetary' , policy has already been 
eased: butthis is simj^ynot so.”. 

The Proxmize resolution has three 
parts:' it tells the Fed to "take 
appropriate action in the first half of 
1975 to increase the money supply at a 
rate substantially higher than in. re- 
cent experience and appropriate to 
actively .promote economic recov- 
ery." Dr. Burns says it is doing this. 


Third is key 

It also directs the Fed to consider 
“the economy's long-run potential to 
increase production, maximum em- 
ployment, and stable prices.” Dr. 
Burns says It is doing this. 

The third part is the key: “The 
Federal Reserve staff shall consult 


with .Congress at semiannual hear- 
ings" before the Senate^House Bank- 
ing Committees on its future plans. 

. In effect, this orders the, Fed to 
cohimU with the committees before, 

. rather than after (as atrpresent), on 
/money supply growth targets and on 
similar monetary policy plans six 
- months ahead. So far, Dr. Burns has 
not responded to this. 

. Following chairman . Burns’ testi- 
mony on Feb. 25, the Jinking Com- 
mittee hears statements from repre- 
sentative bankers thfo. 1 week. Dr. 

. Burns already has achieved one vic- 
tory as Congress gives- foe Fed the 
most critical survey in 10 years. Hep. 
Hairy S. Reuss (D) of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the House Banktog Oom- 
mittee, withdrew a bill directing the 
Fed to lower long-term toterwrt rates. 

Dr. Burns had strongly criticized 
thte direct order by Conferees: 

, “Our influence over, long-term in- 
terest rates is mar ginal jUad . could be 
perverse he said eazlteft: Congress 
should understand, he ssdi^ that inter- 
national Inflation has-tatped increase 
American inflation. £teggress can 
.help most, he aigue<Cbytrlnixning 
federal spending and by ntrt per- ! 
emitting the anticipated deficit to soar . 
-over $100 billions. :-o 


year. They became a central point • 
discussion during recent talks ha 
between Prime Minister Zulflkar A 
Bhutto and President Ford. 

Key position in basin 

At the point where Hie Gulf of Omf 
meets the Arabian Sea, Pakisfc 
occupies a key position in the Indi* 
Ocean basin. Yet, internally, tl 
nation is facing rising threats • 
fragmentation. The oppostkn n 
tional Awaml Party was banned ea 
Her this month following the assasc 
nation of a government official in tt 
northwest frontier province. 

Political instability is evident : 
Baluchistan, which juts southwai 
towards the Arabian Sea. 

. The arms shipments themselvi 
flow across the broad step-up in ID 
food assistance to Pakistan. Durlr 
Mr. Bhutto’s visit here early In Febrt 
ary, the U.S. announced that Pakista 
would be sold some 300,000 tons c 
grain at preferential prices under to 
Food for Peace Program. This to 
lowed an earlier sale of 100,000 ten 
late last year. 

Hie U.S. arms embargo first we 
imposed on Pakistan and India i 
1965, but subsequently modified i 
permit sale of some "nonlethal" mil 
tary equipment, such as trucks. 

In lifting the embargo to both Indi 
and Pakistan, the State Departmer 
carefully noted it would consider eac 
request for weapons in relation to to 
overall political climate in the region 

General Western policy 

“In making this modification, w 
are bringing U.S. policy in line wifi 
other -Western arms suppliers," th 
State Department, said Mceidaj 
“This is a ‘cosh only* policy. We bx 
not planning to provide any 
ment on a grant military basis or o 
credit” 

•• Thp weapons eventuality receive 
by Pakistan are expected here t 
Involve essentially light arms — a* 
tiaircraft and antitank weapons- Bu 
the Pakistanis also axe seeking moc 
era aircraft 

• “Our overall policy toward Sout 
Asia,” the State . Department sale 
..“remains exactly as Secretary (£ 
State Henry A.) Kissinger stated a 
his trip to the region last faP : 
have no interest in upsrtting ti* 
strategic balance in the subcontineP 
or resuming our pre-1965 foie as ; 
major arms supplier to the region. w> 
do not intend to stimulate the ar® 
race.’ ” 








efauitsi? ■ 

. The religious community renowned 
Its simple, elegant furniture has 
dwindled from several thousand 
- ^members a century ago to a hand- 
ful today — all women. From one of 
• ^ ' ttieir two remaining communities, a 
Monitor correspondent reports on 
their life-style — still self-assured 
9 re * ’3 although they are the last of their 
■ faith. 


By Stephen Webbe 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

SabbathdayLake, Maine 

From the gentle, smiling - faces of Its 
members one would never guess that the tiny 
, band here Is threatened with extinction. 

But the Shakers have smiled on adversity 
ever since they fled to America from England 
1774, and while- time -has thinned their 
| ranks it has not apparently eroded their faith. 

The basic tenet of the Shakers is celibacy. 
They have counted on conversions — and 
adoptions — to swell their numbers. 

But both have been declining steadily since 
the mid-l9th century, and now there are only 
12 Shakers left in the entire United States. All 
women, or "sisters,” they live In two neat 
"'• communities of black-and-white clapboard 
: - “ buildings at Sabbathday Lake, Maine, and 
-- •--'East Canterbury, N. EL 

- A variety of religious and economic rea- 
sons lies behind the ' decline in membership — 

.r ;>and an Increase in defections — since the 
.Civil War. 

• ' As industrial production of consumer goods 
J drove the famed products of Shaker artisans 

- -'-'off the market, the Shaker way of life 

• apparently attracted fewer devout crafts- 
• - " men. And Shakers began to hire outside 
workers for routine tasks; their presence 

- "tended to introduce worldly ways into Shaker 
*. ;iife. 

. Adoption abandoned 

Most of the Shakers at Sabbathday Lake 
.. -' were adopted into the community from 
-. broken homes or as orphans and wards of the 
state. Similarly disadvantaged children were 
;■ ■ ' to be found in the village as recently as 1969, 
. hut the sisters felt unable to cope when they 
•"were asked to accommodate ''hurt” and 
.. .''‘'damaged" youngsters. 

- Confronted with increasing numbers of 
, .. .. children who, they felt, “needed to be in 
, . •■'therapy,*’ they abandoned their traditional 
. policy of adoption and accepted, even if they 
did not ai 
/Shakers. 


loptio 

did not admit it, that they would be the last 


; While the sisters at Sabbathday Lake 
. r radlate tranquillity, they are wary of talking 


about their lives as Shakers, claiming that 
newspapers and magazines have mis- 
represented the faith and its followers. It was 
only.- after much genial persuasion by a 
Monitor photographer that they consented to 
have their pictures taken — and then only 
while they worked in the kitchen or at the 
loom. 

Situated 16 miles north of Concord, the Blast 
Canterbury Shaker village, which .was 
founded in 1792, once boasted 300 people and 
some 3,000 acres of rolling countryside. Now 
four sisters oversee some 700 acres and tend 
its museum and gift shop, from which they 
earn a modest income. 

Eight sisters remain 

The Sabbathday Lake Shaker community, 
established a year later r still holds virtually 
ajll- its original 2,000 acres, but only eight 
sisters now live in a community which once 
Numbered 187. They, too, earn a livelihood 
from a museum and gift shop — supple- 
mented by the sale of produce from their 
holdings. 

A little over 100 years ago the United 
Stodtety- of 'Believers irr Christ’s Second Ap-~ 
peartng. as the Shaker sect is more formally 
known, could claim some 6,000 adherents 
scattered among 18 communities in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Maine, New York, Indiana, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. . 

It was in NJskeyuna, now Watervliet, N.Y., 
that Shaker leader Ann Lee first urged her 
followers to ". . . put your hands to work and 
give your hearts to God.” 

"It was the attempt at self-sufficiency 
during these early years which gave birth to 
the almost incredible diversification of indus- 
trial and agricultural activity that character- 
ized 19th-century Shakerism,” explains Theo- 
dore E. Johnson, director of the Shaker 
museum at Sabbathday Lake. 

He points out that lumber, flour, carding, 
and spinning mills, together with extensive 
tannery and coopers' shops, were ban-- 
structed at an early date at the M a ine 
community. 

“In Shaker villages everywhere all of the 
necessities of daily life poured from the shops 
in such abundance that the surplus soon 
began to be sold to ‘the world,’ "he notes. 

The chief Shaker industries were agricul- 
tural and horticultural: dairying, cheese and 
buttermaking, farming, fruit growing, mar- 
ket gardening, and the cultivation of medici- 
nal and savory herbs. 

The sisters were renowned for the quality 
of their needlecraft, spinning, and weaving, 
but the sect as a whole is most celebrated for 
Its starkly elegant furniture, reflecting the 
Shaker sense of regularity, harmony, and 
order. 

Craftsmen have left behind few of the 
principles that guided their work, but In some 
Shaker wri t i ngs, maximlike declarations ap- 
pear 1 that must have guided them. A m o n g 


these are "Beauty rests on utility,” “Love of 
beauty has a wider Held of action In associ- 
ation with Moral Force," and “All beauty 
that has not a foundation in use, soon grows 
distasteful, and needs continual replacement 
with something new.” 

Ancestry traced 

The Shakers’ religious beliefs, however, go 
further back than the American craftsmen 
who made the sect so well-known. The sect 
which, according to noted French authority 
Henri Desroche, represents “one of the last 
chapters in the history of sectarian Christian- 
ity . . . and one of the first chapters In the 
prehistory of modem socialism,” traces its 
ancestry back to the Protestant zealots of 
France's Cevennes mountain region. 

These milleriarian “prophets” incited 
militant followers to revolt when Louis XIV 
revoked . the Edict of. Nantes in 1685 and 
attempted to impose Roman Catholicism an 
them. 

A number escaped t&e wrath of the royal 
armies, and in 1706 sought refuge in London 
where, according to Tyfr. Desroche, they 
revived the “trances and deUria” that had 
enraptured their followers among the peaks 
and valleys of their homeland. 

The Cevenole “prophets" soon, attracted a 
number of English “prophets,” observes Mr. 
Desroche, adding that in 1742 “a strange 
group of convulstaxartes whom the public 
called ‘Shakers’ ” emerged in their wake. 

“This, small exhilarated band began to 
gnaw away at the membership of the Quak- 
ers and Methodists, especially among the 
population of Lancaster,” he explains, and In 
1747 former Quakers James and Jane Ward- 
ley, In the words of the Shaker classic, 
“Millennial Church,” “were led by the 
Influence of the Divine Spirit to unite them- 
selves Into a small society, lh the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester.” 

Ann Lee Joins society 

In 1758,- 22-year-old Azin Lee, a Manchester 
factory girl, joined the society. The victim, 
says Mr. Desroche, of “a wretched childhood 
and adolescence,” she had married a black- 
smith at the age of 16 and borne four children, 
three of whom died in infancy. 

While serving a term of imprisonment for 
“profaning the Sabbath” In 1770, Ann ex- 
perienced a revelation which, as “Millennial 
Church” puts it; gave her “a full and clear 
view of the mystery of iniquity, of the root 
. and foundation of human depravity, and of 
the very act of transgression committed by 
the first man and woman in the Garden of 
Eden.”' 

According to “Millennial Church” she 
maintained that “no soul could follow Christ 
In the regeneration, while living in the works 
of natural generation, or In any of the 
gratifications of lust.” This principle of 
.celibacy was to become the basic tenet of the 
Shaker faith. 





‘Beauty rests on utility . . 

Such religious maxims inspired many facets 
of Shaker living — from the design of this 
stately farm house (top left) at Sabbathday 
Lake, Maine, to the fabric such as Sr. Elsie 
McCool is weaving (top right). Herbs drying 
(left) are used in the kitchen where Sr. Marie 
Burgess (below) is slicing freshly baked 
bread. She, Sr. McCool, and Sr. Frances Carr 
(above) are three of the last 1 2 Shakers in the 
United States. 


Ann Lee soon replaced the Wardleys as the 
mentor of the fledgling society, and In 1774 
she was warned in a dream vision that she 
would have to seek refuge In the American 
colonies where “the work of God would 
greatly increase, and the Millennial Church 
would be established,” as the Shaker classic 
gravely records. 

In America the work of God soon melded 
with the work of the field, the house, and the 
carpentry shop. 

The Shakers were always ready to seek and 
adopt devices which would save time or 
energy and allow them to devote themselves 
more fully to the things of the spirit, Mr. 
Johnson remarks : 

“As elsewhere, necessity proved to be the 
mother of Invention. The list of Shaker 


inventions is impressive, indeed. It Includes 
the clothes pin. the circular saw, the flat 
broom, the washing machine, the metal pen, 
water-repellent doth, and a host of other 
devices.” 

But for all their energy and inventiveness 
the Shakers have steadily declined in num- 
bers as conversions and adoptions of children 
into the sect have steadily fallen off. 

Still, at Sabbathday Lake there is no gloom. 
The kindly, hard-working sisters no doubt 
recall Shaker Anna White's prediction made 
same -70 years ago that “a new age of 
spirituality is at hand. . . . Conditions suited 
to the needs of the new age will develop and 
take on form. The Shaker faith and the 
Shaker life will, from their elastic nature, be 
ready to receive the impress of newly 
revealed truth and expand in new forms. ’ ' 



Guiding 
the rich 
in sharing 
their art 


Self-Portrait With Donors: Con- 

fesstons of an Art Collector, by John 

Walker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.. 

812.95. 

By Bmke WfDdnseu 

First as chief curator and then as 
director at the National Gallery In 
Washington, c John Walker has been 
one of our great acquirers and 
achievers. 

In the late 1930s Andrew Mellon" 
underwrote construction of the im- 
mense white gallery on Constitution 
Avenue. At that time the Mellon 
collection, which it was to contain, 
numbered exactly 125 paintings. 

How to fill the echoing halls, howto 
keep the magnificent building from 
just being a monument to Mellon and 
his millions, was challenge indeed. In 
filling the gallery with Old World 
treasures and new, David Finley, the 
first director, John Walker, who held 
the top postfrom 1966 to 1969, and now 
Carter Brown have all served the 
country well. 

The Walker autobiography is in no 
sense an official report of his steward- 


ship. The title gives the clue: It is a 
vivid and revealing account of a life 
spent — perforce and in good part — 
among the vary rich. The donors were 
the proud possessors -of the great 
collections which Walker wished to 
. claim far the nation — Samuel and 
Rush Kress, Chester Dale, Armand 


Books 


Hammer, Paul 'Mellon and his sister 
Afi«. Mellon Bruce among them. 
Often Walker brought hte expertise to 
bear In helping these donors enrich 
their collections as a preliminary to 
by the nation. 

The first hundred pages ten how his 
expertise was formed. Crippled at 18, 
he now is able to call his Infirmity- a 
“most rewarding and. beneficiAl. oc- 
currence.” A wheelchair, he coura- 
geously Insists, is the Ideal vantage 
point for viewing a museum. He had 
time to study and to dream. 

Blessed with a fantastic memory, 
Harvard-trained, apprenticed for 
three key years to Bernard Berenson 
(chief potentate of R ena i ss an ce schol- 
ars), Walker brought learning and 
taste to hls life work. With com- 


mendable modesty he calls it “buying 
paintings and sculpture with Other 
People's Money." 

' Another asset in a career with few 
shadows in it has been hls wife, Lady 
Margaret, whose father was. the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Rome when he was 
studying there. Running just under 
the surface of this sunlit book is the 
awareness of a happy marriage, And 
of- hls wife’s remarkable intuition In 
his chosen field. (“With my children 
and me she Is known as 'The Bird 
Deg.' We lead her into an exhibition 
gallery and tell her to point to the best 
works of art. She never falls us.”) 

Walker en g a g in g l y admits he had 
no real flair for languages. But he 
does have a gift which serves him and 
us well in these pages: he can hit off a 
character with a few swift strokes, 
with a phrase that • pleases as it 
enlightens. 

Take Walker’s words on Calouste 
GulbenkJan, the one famous collector 
who got away: GulbenkLan’s appear- 
ance reminded Mm of a fierce .bird, 
with hls “deep-set unblinking eyes” 
and ’ ‘the way he walked at a hopping 
trot.” 


He calls Samuel Kress, the chain 
store magnate, “the lonely collector 
who was never quite sure why he was 
collecting.” And here is his slightly 
waspish description of the Italian 
paintings in Kress’s “New York Re- 
naissance” penthouse; “Each panel 
or canvas was In a shadowbox lined 
with old velvet; red, green, and 
sometimes gray. These packaged 
primitives, heavily varnished and 
cradled, bore witness to a store- 
keeper’s sense of order and to hls 
conviction that merchandise should 
be well lighted and attractively 
presented.” 

Lord Duveen, the flamboyant sales- 
man-dealer, was in Walker’s view 
somewhat overrated as an expert, for 
“he had the courage of other people’s 
convictions.” 

Walker can be quite brisk in hia 
views on collecting: “I was pleased 
when Charles and Jayne Wrigftfcsman 
stopped buying Impressionists and 
decided to go further afield. The rich 
in this country have bought so many 
Monets, Sisleys, Pissarros, Renoirs, 
et cetera,' that their apartments, . 
along with wall-to-wall carpeting, of- 


ten seem to have wall-to-wall Impres- 
sionism.” 

But Walker seems to have gained 
and kept the friendship of Ms donors. 
Chester Dale, the “hardb oiled stock- 
broker metamorphosed into an ad- 
venturous connoisseur," even left 
Walker a considerable sum of money 
in hls will. 

Perhaps the ultimate clue to the 
cheerful Walker success story lies in 
his shrewd awareness of hls own 
character: “Berenson used to say I 
was the most admirable recipient of 
favors he knew. I suppose he meant 
that I always seemed deeply grateful 
and made my benefactor feel my 
appreciation. This, I believe, is vitally 
important in a good museum director. 
Hls enthusiasm for the gifts of others 
will draw collections to his institution. 
No matter how Inconsequential a 
work of art offered to a museum may 
be, it Is usually significant to the 
donor, and Its donation represents, at 
least in Ms mind, a sacrifice.” 

Burke Wilfeinson, who lives in 
Washington, is an author of nov- 
els and historical biographies. 
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Same plan 

Bruins’ Cup hopes on thin ice 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared tor Tha Christian Octanca Monitor 


By Larry Eldridge 

It's hard to believe that any 
team boasting both Bobby Orr 
and Phil Esposito could look as 
disorganized and just plain bad as 
Boston has appeared lately, but 
that’s how it is as the once-mighty 
Bruins stumble toward the clos- 
ing weeks of the National Hockey 
League season. 

This club which won far more 
games than any of its rivals over 
the last five years, and which still 
looks fairly awesome on pape r, 
has just returned home from a 
six-game road trip which unques- 
tionably marked the low paint of 
Its existence in the 1870s. 

It’s not only the 1-5 record 
which has team officials worried 
— it’s the way the Bruins lost 
some of those games, and espe- 
cially the way the trip ended up. 
On the next-to-last stop they 
couldn’t even beat the lowly Cal- 
ifornia Seals, then In the finale 
they were never in the game as 
Los Angeles manhandled them 8- 
0. 

* > > 

Speculation has been increas- 
ing dally that first year coach Dan 
Cherry’s Job Is In jeopardy, and 
that General Manager Harry Sin- 
den, who coached the team to Its 
1970 Stanley Cup triumph, might 
replace him at any time. 

As always In such cases, every- 
one connected with the club 
steadfastly denies any such 
thought But no one in Boston 
would be surprised to see it 
happen — especially if the team 
doesn't start winning again soon. 

This, after all, is a team which 
has finished first three times and 
second twice In the last five 
years, won two Stanley Cups, and 
reached the finals just last spring 
before losing a hard-fought six- 
game series to the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

Furthermore, Orr and Esposito 
are far from the only big names 


remaining from the glory days. 
John Bucyk, Ken Hodge, Wayne 
Casbman, Dallas Smith, and Don 
Marcotte also go all the way back. 
That seems like a pretty good 
nucleus — particularly with other 
standouts like Carol Vadnals and 



m 



Phil Esposito 

Gregg Sheppard who have been 
part of the more recent big years. 

The team just hasn't jelled this 
year, though, and at this point Its 
hopes of overtaking Buffalo for 
first place in Its division are 
nonexistent It will still make the 
playoffs, of course — almost 
every team under the NHL’s 
ridiculous new format this season 
— but it won’t last long unless It 
starts playing a lot better than it 
has so far. 


Among the players, Esposito is 
the one who has been taking the 
most criticism from fans and the 
press for the team's recent lack- 
luster showing. The big center 
who perennially leads the league 
In scoring has been In a terrible 
slump lately, and could manage 


only one goal and one assist an the 
entire six-game trip. 

Obviously, Esposito can't really 
be blamed for the team’s dis- 
appointing record this year. He's 
doing the same thing he always 
does — leading the league In 
scoring with more than 50 goals 
and better than 100 points al- 
ready. 

Orr Is also over 100 points, and 
dueling with his teammate for the 
league scoring lead. Thus on a 
season-long basis it's dear that 
the two superstars are doing the 
jobs they're supposed to be doing 
— and that one must look else-' 
where for the key to the team's 
poor showing. 

* a / 

Overall defense is obviously a 
good place to start — as evi- 
denced by those last two games in 
which the opposition scored six 
goals each time. The Bruins have 
never been a defense-minded 
team in recent years, of course, 
but this season that deficiency 
has been compounded by the fact 
that No. 1 goaltender GUles- Gil- 
bert, beset by Injuries and a lack 
of confidence, just hasn't had a 
good year. 

Thus finally we come to what is 
probably the real reason for Bos- 
ton's difficulties this year — the 
old Intangible, motivation. Even 
in their best years, the Bruins 
were often unable to get very 
excited when they were playing 
weaker teams, but their talent 
was then so overwhelmingly su- 
perior that they could go through 
the motions and still win. 

This isn't the case anymore. 
Over the years the talent gap has 
been narrowed, but despite sev- 
eral lessons to that effect, the - 
Bruins don’t seem tft have figured 
it out yet. If they don't get the 
message soon, they’ll have plenty 
of extra time to think about it this 
spring while those less talented 
clubs are playing far the Stanley 
Cup. 


Problem No. 6673 
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Problem No. 6674 
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End-Game No. 2191 

tack 

*ffiSL 
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WHt • Mkm 

White to play and mate In two 
(First Prize, British Chess Federation 
Tourney No. 134, for direct mate problems In 
two moves, in which the merit depends on 
the key move and the play following H) 


Solutions to problems 

No. 6669. Kt-Kt7 
NO. 6670. 1 R-R7, P-85; 2 R-R7 
If 1 . . . K-Q4; 2 B-B7ch 
if 1 . . . P-Q7, B7, etc.; 2 Q-K6ch 
End-Game No. 2189. White wins: 11Q- 
Kt7ch. RxQ; 2 PxRch, KxP; 3 R-B7ch, K-Kt; 
4 R-BOch, K-Kt2; 5 R/1-B7 mate. 


No. 6671. 8-Kt2 

No. 6672. 1 R-Kt5, threatens 2 R-OS 

If 1 . . . RPxP; 2 RxBPch 

tf 1 . . . BPxKtP; 2 RxRPch 

HI... PxQP; 2 R-B4ch 

If 1 . . . BxP; 2 RxBPch 

If 1 . . . B-K4; 2 R-K7ch 

Ifl... RxP; 2 RxBch 

HI... BxKP; 2 R-K7ch „ ^ „ 

End-Game No. 2190. 1 KM, PxKtj 2 
BxKL BxB; 3 RxRch, QxR; 4 RxQch, RxR; 5 
QxRP and Black resigned. 


CORRECTION: In last week's column a 
notation error was made under the heading 
“Sicilian Defense." White’s 12th move - P- 
Kt3 — was Incorrect It should have been B- 
K2. 


White to play and mate In two , White to play and win “ 

(First prize, B. C. F. Tourney No. 135. Dl- (Luft-Streoker, German match, 1974 4 
root mates in two moves, featuring changed correct e d version of No. 2187.) ' 

play, virtual play, and thematic tries, or any 
combination of these.) 


New Soviet star 

The 1973 junior world champion, Alexan- 
der Belyavsky, Is perhaps the strongest of 
the Soviet juniors. In the recent Soviet cham- 
pionship he defeated Tal and shared top 
place with him wtth one round to go. Another 
Junior, P. Vahanian was next Both Belyavsky 
and Vahanian finished third In this year's 
Hastings tournament 

The short game below shows Belyavsky 
defeating a higher-rated Soviet grandmaster. 


with Pal Benfco In the U.S. Open. At Hart not 
G. Sigurionsaon, Iceland, finished a hrt! 
point behind, achieving a grandmaster norm 
at the same time. 

The new English champion. G. F. Bottartu 
had the satisfaction of defeating the toum* 
mem winner in their encounter, detailed be- 
low. 

Caro-Kahn Defense 


Esr* 

"Wn 

1 P-K4 

2 P-Q4 

3 Kt-QB3 

4 B-K3 

5 Q-Q2 

6 P-B3 

7 0-0-0 

8 P-Q5 

9 PxP 
(a) If 17 . . 


Plrc Defense 

CtaMMty Manky 
Stack WMe 


P-Q3 10 KK1-K2 

Kt-KB3 11 Kt-04 

P-KKt3 12 P-KKt4 

P-B3 13 P4Q5 

P-QKt4 14 Kt/3-Kt5 
0-B2 15 pxKt 

QKt-Q2 16 BxPch 

F-QR3 17 P-K5 

QxP 

. PxP; 18 Kt-K6, etc. 


B-QKtt 

Q-B2 

R-B 

P-KtS? 

PxKt 

KtxP 

Kt-Q2 


17 P-K5 Resigns (a) 


Hort wins at Hastings 

The Czech grandmaster Vlastlml! Hort fin- 
ished first In the year-end Hastings tourna- 
ment Earlier In 1974 he shared top honors 


BottsiM 

Hart 

■Mtarfi 

& 

WMte 

Btaefe 

WMM 

1 P-K4 

P-QB3 

21 KtxP 

B-KQ 

2 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

22 Q-B2 

Kt-K5 

3 PXP 

PxP 

23 P-B3 

Kt-Kt4 

4 B-Q3 

K1-KB3 

24 BxKt 

PXB 

5 P-QB3 

P-KKt3 

25 Kt-K7 

R-KXQ 

6 B-KB4 

B-B4 

26 KtxR/Ktfi 

PxKt 

7 BxB 

PxB 

27 Q-Kt3 

Kt-KQ 

6 KT-K2 

QKt-02 

28 R/Q3-K3 

B-B3 

9 KI-Q2 

B-Kt2 

29 P-OR4 

R-Kt2 

10 Kt-KKt3 

P-K3 

30 Q-Kt5 

CM 

11 0-K2 

0-0 

31 R-Kfl 

0-02 

12 0-0 

R-B 

32 R/8-KB 

30 

13 QR-Q 

K-R 

33 Q-K14 

Kt-BS 

14 Kt-B3 

R-KKt 

34 P-QKt3 

P-R4 

15 Kt-KtS 

Q-B 

35 Q-B8 

R-Kt 

16 R-Q3 

P-KR3 

36 R-K7ch 

BxR 

17 Kt-B3 

K-R 2 

37 RxBch 

QxR 

18 Kt-Fl4 

R-B3 

38 QxQch 

fl-KQ 

19 R-K 

B-R 

39 Q-B5 and Black 

20 Kt/4xP 

PxKt 

lost on time 


EMPLOY 


ENT 


HELP WANTED 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age la no factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
1100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Ten aero School of 
Christian Science Nursing Is one of 
three accredited by the Dept, of Cera 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tanacra write or 
call TENACRE (60B) 921 -8 BOO. P.O. 
Box 032. Princeton, NJ 08540. 


SECRETARY 

immediate opening available for ex- 
perienced" secretary In smalt Inter- 
national consulting firm. Expert typing 
on I.B.M. Executive necessary. Vary 
pleasant office on Boston waterfront 
Write Box J-18, One Norway St. Bos- 
ton, MA 02116. 



“LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
(Gal 6:10). There Is a place and e need 
for a graduate Christian Science nurse 
with a Visiting Nurse 8ervtee In NYC. 
Write Box N-5, 568 5th Ave.. N.Y.C., 
NY 10086. 


POSITION IN PARK ADM. - PLAN- 
nlng, FoUcy Analysis or Res ea r ch . BA 
HMory, MB Park and Rec. Resources. 
1 yr. exp. Resume on request Will 
relocate. Jay Thatdier, 2613 Marine 
Am S.W., Seattle, WA 88116. 


COUPLE WITH FIXED INCOME 

to run email motel In Maine. Free apart- 
ment and Utilities. (617)484-6852. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RETIREE-WILL HELP ELDERLY, 

travel, clerical. PBX. Pert time, hourly. 
Box 7, S320, 8600 WHsMre Bhrd., Los 
CA 90010. 


REAL 


CALIFORNIA 


SELLING OUR NEW CUSTOMB1LT 
S90.000 home for 577.500. 7% trans- 
ferable loan. Beautiful mt view. Glen- 
dora, Calif. 20 min. to Pasadena. (213) 
793-1211. 9:30 to 5:30. 


GLENDORA, CALIF. LICENSED 
as residential cans home for Christian 
Scientists. 1 ranch type bungalow of 
The Havens. Immaculate, modem. 7 
bdrms.. 4 bthe. Central AlrCond. Park- 
in* grounds. 561,950. Warner Realty. 
Doris Dyl, (2t3) 963-5901. 


NEW ENGLAND 


LAND FOR SALE 


NEW HAimHME, LARGE HOME 

sites. Some water front, soma moun- 
tain view. Afl w/ right to private sandy 
beach, w/boau. view of Mt Chococua. 
2. m Boa to Ski . ML .Whittier, ' fnkn 
53.495. Flnanolng avail. Owner can 




VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


ADVANCE 

TO Park Place, 1 bedroom apt*, 
w/pooi. garden, verandas 51 65/mo. 
152 Rose Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
528-3580. 




PORTLAND, ORE. AVAU. MAR. 
1st Unfurnished, one aide of Duplex, 
Ind. 2 bdrms., bomnL & garage. 4705 
N.E 22nd Ave. Cel for complete Infor- 
mation (603) 253-4420. 


BOSTON - 462 BEACON 

Nr. Church Center. Spacious rm. 
w/F/p to remodeled private guest 


ROOMS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN RELOCATING TO 
Richmond, Va. area would Uka to rant 


room for sev. wka. beg. Mar. 1, 1975, 
while looking for apt Reply to Andrew 
E. Hickman, c/o R. L Weinhelmar, 


1340 Old Chain Bridge Rd„ Suits 101. 
McLean. VA 22101. 


ROOMS TO LET 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 

Needed. Cleanriew Sanatorium, located 
to Wisconsin 'a beautiful lake resort 
area. Love of Christian Science, Joy, 
dedication to the service of mankind 
wU prompt you to write: Administrator, 
935 Main St, Delafleld, W1 53016, or 
cad (414) 342-6030. 


ACTIVE WOMAN NEEDED 

For light duties & companion. Own car. 
Live to. Pacific Palisades, CaM. (213) 


JOBS AND JOY IN THE SAN 
Francisco Bay area. All office skills 
needed. Men and women. No fee. 
CERTIFIED TEMPORARY PERSON- 
NEL San Francisco. 625 Market St 
Also in MlUbraa. Palo Alto, and Ban 
Jose. Cam. 


VISITING NURSE 

Miami. Fla. needs Graduate Christian 
Science Nurse - 5 day week but free 
time daily. Call collect (305) 685-4687. 
Write Box 1084. South Mbunl, FL 
33143. 


LIVE-IN COMPANION FOR ONE 
tady. Light hskp.„ some personal care. 
Car not necessary; Hcense required. 
References. Salary open. P.O. Box 
1430, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW . . . NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Learn the re- 
warding business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — to our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start with training 
salary or top cammisstonB. As a 
trained IDS Specialist you wfll have 
our so years of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you live 
where you wish and sat your own 
hours, Your incoma goes as high aa 
your efforts and abifltles allow, and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country. If you 
want to be one of the first to this dy- 
namic new progarni, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 - 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55402. 


BALBOA ISLAND, CALIF. DUPLEX 
New 4 bdrm.. 3 bo. Owners, plus 2 
Mtoiu, 2 be. rental. Bay view bath 
unit*. 3400 eq. ft. of luxury. Excel, fi- 
nancing. LEUCADIA, CALIF., on the 
ocean 2 bdrm. home A studio rental, 
5125,000 term*. Charles N. McKinnon 
(714) 675-2763. Call collect 


SEA SHELL MOTEL- 

Naples, Florida — Downtown — AAA APARniPimi to qi mi ct 

Tropical landscaping, heated poof. AH 70 8UK € [ 

rooms: Telephone, air conditioned, MODERN STUDIO IN HISTORIC 
electric .heat, Color Cable TV. No alfl- Granite Warehouse. Beau. turn, fully 
denotes. Restaurant* nearby. 82 To- equip. Pkg. nr. harbor A pub. trims, 
mtaml TraD So. Zip 33940. Non-smoker, non-drinker prof. AvaB. 

: : — Mar. 1 for ssv'L mas. Cel eve'e. (81 7) 

VICTORIA, B.O, CANADA. WORLD 227-0164. (Masi.) 
famous Olde England Inn welcome! 
temlles, honaymoonera, to our Eng. 

Village to 5 acres. Gift shop. Eng. food, 

Rooms with antique Canopy beds. 

Open aH year. 382-8311, 429 Lampion 
St 


AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR AND 
substitute organist and solotet being 
held during March. Second Church of 
Christ Scientist, Berkeley. CA 94707. 
848-2047 - Evenings: (415) 763- 


LAKE ELSINORE, CALIF. MODERN 
retirement home. 3 bdrms. Like new, 
quiet, smog free. 2 ml to church. 
522,95a 5750 down F.H.A. Mel Heller 
(714) 674-2101. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 




ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


WANTED TO BUY 


COMIC BOOKS 

Of tile 80'e and 40‘s. State price and 
quantity of collection or pries IndJvkf- 
ualy, giving Otto, issue # and condi- 
tion or box lot and ship to receive 
check for postage plua 5a to 55 each. 
No dupVestoo, Incom plates. Dannie 
Evan, 8434 35th Wool Beattie, WA 
98199. 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED- USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian 8 Oriental rugs & wiU pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk 5700. 
9x12 Kaahan *1.600. 9x12 Kermarv 
ahah 51,500, 6x4 Antique Silk 53,000, 


9x12 Antique SAfc 59,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 6168 Melrose Ave.. 
-08 Angeles, CA 90046. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


EXHIBITING ARTIST 

to her cottage to mountain vfl* 
Beautiful country, Mkf-Witas, 
Modem art tuition H wanted. CBM. 
GG, 4 Grosvenor Place, London 8W1X 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


LONDON FAMILY HOUSE M QUIET 
Kensington area near transport shop- 
ping and park. 8 large bedrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms. 3ft bathe. Recantiy 
renovated. Includes afl Utahan «ppt 
ances, washer A drier, ffitad carpets 
and curtains. Lovely cardan. 59 yr. 
lease. 78,000 pounds. Contact owner, 
01*887 4861. ' 



HAWAII, HIDEAWAY COTTAGE ON 
tropical Kailua Beach. Fum. in wicker 
and ratten, Car and many other am- 
enMes. 536.00 per day. "Ehukei Cot- 
tage" 210 B South KaJaheo, KaHua, HI 


BRITISH JSIES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


CARPETS 


DAVID MURE & CO., LTD. 

100 STAMPS AND APPROVALS Iw:?tn2^<^^ 

51.00. Sand 51.00 to FIVE STAR covering specialists and consultants. 
STAMP. P.O. Box 854, Klamath Falls, I Extensive carpet library and testing 


AUDITIONS FOR PERM. ORGANIST 
now being held. Alan TC3 Organ. Bsc- 

cZ^r U ^P°^ < ^(SMMa Min REMO - FLORIDA'S MOST 

4S&-7B70 or “ 94308 ‘ (416) condom Wum. Private Ocean 

4S3-7B7D or 964-4830. [ Baach- 2 2 bath apt*. 555,000-' 

79,500. FLORIDA BOARD OF TRADE, 
INC. 1488. Fed. Hwy. Boca Raton, 
Florida. (305) 363-1028 or (305) 391- 
7940. 



or (305) 391- 


FT. LAUD., FUL FORM. 2 BDRM., 
1ft bath co-op near Intracoastal, 
beach, shop.; excel, rental Invest.; 
terms. Lt CoL Aram Bakalian. (Ret.), 
54 Isle of Venice, #1, 33301. (305) 
764-6000. 


NEWENGLAND 


N.H. 20 ACRE COUNTRY RETREAT 
6 rm. C ape 65 ml MW Boston. Some 
fttahtog req’d. 2nd. floor. Garden, sm. 
Bam, Privacy, Mt View. 4 rm. Guest 
House on property presently rented. 
»A. trout pond A add. acreage bvhIL 


BEAUTIFUL KAUAI 

Weekly/ month fy vacation homes on 
The -Garden lew. For brochures write: 
Bonnie C. D unford . Realtor. P.O. Box 
60S, KoJoa, Kauai, Hawaii 96756. 
Phone (808) 742-0615. 


I RENTALS 


OFFICES TO LET 




L. 8. POWTER A CO* 50 HOC 
St, Walthamstow, London. E.17. Tat: 
01-520 3366. AA types of Insurance ef- 
fected. Agents for Ansvar. Church In- 
surance specialists. 


OFFICE TO LET 



YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 

from wynfHSavlte Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mews, London WA 6JP. Tei. 01-937 
4586, around town and for slahtseelna. 




ORGANIST REQUIRED PART-TIME 

For First Church of Christ Sctentist 
Spencer Road, Eastbourne. Apply Mu- 
st Committee. 


WETT0N CLEANING 



PUBLIC NOTICE 


YNO. lawyr. and family Re- 
turning to Chicago need unfum. house 
or apt to rant from May 15 on. Prefer 
Evanston or vie. In town March 1-8. 
Alex and Wendy Roth (313) 761-7268. 
1811 S. State *6, Ann Arbor Ml 
48104. 




6 MO'S. SUB-LET (FURN./UN- 
fum.) for young woman (cottage grad). 
Best refs. Reasonable rant E, 40-60 's 
pfd. (212) 588-4176 eves. Box W-2. 58 
SSts Ave., N.Y.C., NY 10036. 


BUFFALO— ASHLAND AVE. 3 BDRM. 
House (port) Garage-references re- 
quired. 2 Woodfoumtag fireplaces. Fully 
enclosed porch, yard 6 basement 
Freezer A freezer room. 5300/mo. plus 
utilities. Owner, 885-5050. Write Box H- 
St. Boston. MA 02115. 




PART OF LOVELY OLD HOME- 

1 bNc. to laka, 4 blks. to shopping ctr. 
Refs. Write Box J-16. One Norway St, 
Boston, MA 02115. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

Our 2 residence hotels are still the best 
cost of taring bargain In town. 5159 mo. 
up Includes: 2 meals a day. Private 
room with bath. Complete social Ufa; an 
services. THE CONTINENTAL, 127 EUs 
St, SF (near HeWdta Plaza), (415) 986- 
3772. THE VICTORIAN, 54 4th St, SF 


BRITISH ANCESTRY TRACED 

Family histories compiled. Brooks A 
Sim peon, Genealogists, 5 Fenchurch 
St. London EC3M 3 AP. Tel.: 01-935 
8211. 


nursing services 


43 Cadogen Street Chelsea S.W. 3. 
Tel. 01-589-7747 5226/7/8 (London 
Area) window, General Cteantra, Paint 
Washing Interior, Exterior, Decora- 
tioro, etc. 



POET VACANT 



- DORIS PUSEY 

High-class dressmaking including 
Readers .dresses. Alterations. Remo- 
deling. 23 Loveday Road, West Ealing. 
W.13.Tel.: 01-579 1588. 


NT AGENCIES 




DIGNIFIED MINIATURE GERMAN 
Schnauzera. Whelped 12/14/74. 
Champ, ped. Mentors a Dorwn lin- 
eage. Ears cropped. taMs docked, de- 
dawed, paper trained. (617) 653-7250. 



UWMiWLUM 


WM. WAGNER 
Ptaho Timing and Repairing. Regis- 
tered Member Plano Technicians 
Gufld. 878-8202. St Louis Missouri. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


NEVILLE M. IRELAND 
Chartered Surveyor, 7 Meiboum St, 
Royaton, Hdrts., SGB 7SP. Tel. 0763 
43193. Structural Surveys, plane drawn 
tor extensions; planning applications 
made; compulsory purchase claims, in- 
surance valuations. Agent for Ansvar 
Total Abstainers Insurance. 


HGOPER A JACKSON, ' CHART 
ered Surveyor. -Structural Surveys, 
Valuations.; Letting, Acquisition and 
Sale of RaskfentfaL Commercial and 


VERMONT HOUSE 

Sutton Cohfflsfd 

A Christian Science 
House Residential 

requires 

DEPUTY 

SUPERINTENDENT 

with Nursing qualifications 

Please write Secretary. 

16 Anchorage Rd. 

. Sutton Coldfield 


RESIDENT DEPUTY HOUSEKEEPER 
required to smal home for senior citi- 
zens Streatham, S.W. London. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished room svaMbta. 
Tab 01-771 8825 or write Mfldred Ofby 
Trust 14 Founders Gardens, London 
SE193UU. 
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Arab information Center 


Trade opens way to ancient Syria 


By Ralph Sbafter 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

. .. . * . ‘ ■ Damascus, Syria 

There are still blue crisscross mar ks from the anti- 
splinter tape taken off the windows of the head office, 
Commercial Bank cf Syria:. But at least the tape Is gone. 
Center-city homes arid apartments here, bombed gut in 
the' October Israeli raid, are almost completely rebuilt 
now. And. state compensation has been paid for losses by 1 
Indiv idual citizens. 

These are two of the Kissinger- truce changes visible in 
the Syrian capital of Lfi minion people. ! 

- The uneasy UN quiet has produced other changes. 

- Today, a new Syria is being 1 opened to a hitherto 
unheard-of level of commercial interflow. In fact, It is 
easier for foreigners (and their products, too? to get Into 
Syria than into other Arab countries like Kuwait or Saudi 
Arabia. In these, a specific sponsor is needed to help 
procure a well-documented visa. 

But the Syrian border now just says “Welcome 1 ’ ; and 
the traveler needs only his passport (depending an which 
country) and 28 Syrian pounds ($8 U.S.-) — not even a All- 
out entry-exit card. 

There are other visible signs of change. 'The newly 
established U.S. Embassy represents a presence now; . 
and the Slate Department Is mflrtng the U.S. Congress to 
approve aid funds which could goto a country like Syria. 

Accords listed 

■ Syria's principal assistance -agreements— not count- 


ing Arab cdl money from sister countries — up to now 
were these: contracts with the Soviet Union for aid in 
phosphate-reserves development, expansion of food- 
processing plants and help in irrigation expansion of the 
Maskanah region and the Euphrates Volley; an agree- 
ment with the People's Republic of China to finance 
spinning and weaving mills; a Bulgarian loan for the 
construction of canneries, livestock and poultry farms, 
tobacco-processing plants, and textile mills; assistance 
from Romania for ftmmring a new oil refinery and 
cement plant plus a 6,000-head dairy farm in the Ghab 
area. 

Thabet Mahanyi, general manager of the Damascus 
Chamber of Commerce, talked about the new openness : 

“We are a country with great latent development 
possibilities — especially in our natural resources — 


although we have no oil — and in agriculture. Now, we 
believe we can start to handle large Inputs of devel- 
opment capital and manpower expertise. We need to 
build; and we need to train. Especially if we intend to 
keep pace with modem commerce." 

There are other encouraging signs of emerging 
potential prosperity. Three new hotels are scheduled to 
open in 1976. Today, all Damascus hotels are full. 

Employment, officials say, is not a problem. Unskilled 
labor Is permitted to commute to Lebanon; and all 
skilled labor is needed at home — plus whatever can be 
imported in special categories. 

The national grain silo network is becoming a reality. 
And the aU-lmportarit Euphrates irrigation development, 
which will have a wide effect an all agriculture, 
continues to rate top priority. 
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Movie audiences thinning out in France 



By Philip w; Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

I"-.’- Paris 

The French film, industry is a dwarf 
among the- branches of the national 
^. economy. Its 24,000 workers produce 
a turnover of only $280 million a year. 
Including receipts from imported 
films. . 

But its psychological- impact is such 
-that bitter argument has arisen over 
the loss of 2.2 million moviegoers in 
less than 17 years — more than half 
- the total — and by the fact that seven 
firms distributing American . films 
take in $37 million a year, 16 percent 
-^jmore than the revenue of the 10 
, v^flistributors of French films. 


Responsibility -for the decline, re- 
sulting in the closing of 1,610 movie 
theaters- in France, Is ascribed to 
television by French film pro du cers, 
and to dull - ftima by most theater 
managers. 

The. three state television chains 
had drifted into a schedule of about 20 
films a week, an overdose which some 
critics claimed made theater atten- 
dance unnecessary. Others argued 
that the choice of films was such that 
the public was being turned against 
French films in favor of the Amer- 
icans; 

A new agreement between tele- 
vision and the film industry now will 
limit. the number that can be shown 
per week. . . . . r - 


The number- of films entirely, 
French in both direction and finance - 
rose sharply, because of the increas- 
ing number of low-cost pornographic 
films, from 97 in 1973 to 162 in 1974, at 1 
an average production cost of under . 
$300,000 each. 

The number of co-productions un- 
der foreign control was the same in 
1974 as tn 1973, at 47, and the number - 
of co-productions under French con- 
trol rose from 48 to 56. Average cost 
for all co-productions was $680,000 
each in 1973 and about $700,000 in 1974. 

Included in the price of admission to 
all movie theaters Is a.tax, producing 
$34 million In 1974, of which a part is 
divided among French film producers 
in exact proportion to total receipts 
for their fllms^ 
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Banner year 
at Alfa Romeo 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 

Big U.S. auto firms may 
be having a hard time 
selling compact cars, but 
the U.S. subsidiary of Alfa 
Romeo, an Italian firm 
which makes luxury sports 
cars, had a banner year in 
1974. 

Sales rdse “more than 67 
percent over those in 1973, 
the previous record- year," 
says C. Vittorio Ronchetti, 
chief of the U^S. sub- 
sidiary. That amounts to 
4,200 cars; 2,700 were sold 
in 1973.. 

Lisbon: enough 
hard currency 

Portugal has enough 
hard currency to cover the 
trade deficit for three 
years, the republic's Presi- 
dent, Costa Gomes, has 
told a- delegation of the 
World Marxist Review 
(WMR). 

The President’s ex- 
planations of bis country's 
economic and political de- 
velopments appeared with 
his authorization in the 
January issue of WMR, 
which is published in 
Prague under the direction 
of an associate of Soviet 
senior Politburo member 
M. A. Suslov, reports 
Monitor special correspon- 
dent Paul Wohl. 

According to Dr. Franz 
Pick, publisher of the 
World Currency Yearbook, 
the Portuguese escudo, un- 
til the take-over by the 


FAHNESTOCK & CO. 

110 Wall St., N.Y., NY 10005 

. Brt eMMed 1881 


! Members Near York Stock Exchan ge 
and Otter leading Exchanges 

MR. AlBQtl E. IHfUGWHI 

one of oar senior 
Registered Representatives 
win bo pleased 
to assist readers of 
The Christian Science Motufnr 
with tfcoir 

investment requirements 
Telephone -121 2) WH 3-8900 


armed forces movement, 
was covered to’ more than 
90 percent wit)i gold. 

After the take-over by 
the armed forces move- 
ment in ,April, currency 
circulation increased sub- 
stantially. 
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This new report from Merrill Lynch 

talma a close look at investments especially selected for today’s economy. 


• Plus fresh thinking on money market 
instruments, corporate bonds, current 
economic climate, and more. Sixteen 
fact-filled pages that every investor 
should read. Send for your free copy 
today. 

r— •— 1 ^ — — 

j Send for free report, 

I "Investments 

i Far a Changing Economy.” 

“ New 16-page report takes an objective look at 
| investments especially chosen for today's 
G economy. Points out advantages. Disadvan- 
1 tages. Gives useful buying information. 

1 Mail to: Merrill Lynch Service Center 

■ Box 700, Nevada, Iowa S021L 

I CSM-22VJP 

■ Name— : 


B Home phone.. ® 

i Business phone I 

1 Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and 1 

| office address of Account Executive: j 

L — _ — — _ — — — — — J 


°Coppigbl H57B Merrill loach PnraFamer & Ekntih toe, Modnf SacoritittlnsMor PMaefini Oarpomtkii CS3FO 


• Has the bear market ended? 4 key 
signals that point to better days ahead. 
2 factors that could drag the market 
back down. Plus 7 companies for high 
yields now. And 7 more for long-term 
growth. 

• What to do with the money you want 
to keep safe. Feature story explores the 
three factors that go into your decision: 
safety, convenience, income. Shows how 
to strike the right balance. 

• The pros and cons of commodities. 
Do the risks outweigh the rewards? 
Page 9 tells how to speculate, who 
should do it— and who shouldn't. 

• High yields from tax-free municipal 
bonds. Why they could be an especially 
good investment right now. How the 
Federal Reserve's money policies could 
affect interest rates later on. 

• Opportunities in Treasury notes and 
bonds. How to get 6% to 8% on your 
money— government guaranteed. Also, 
points to consider before committing 
your’ money for the long term. . 
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Resort that 
caters to 
the whole 
family 


By Leavttt F. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tarpon parings, Fla. 

If your family runs the gamut, from 
youngsters wedded to Railing ©p bird- 
watching, mom and dad to s unning 
and golf, each of you should find 
something to keep you busy at In- 
nisbrook, a nearly 1,000-acre vacation 
resort and golf dub located a few 
miles from the center of Tarpon 
Springs. 

. And you’ll find lots of other families 
to keep you company. 

Family groups are coming to In- 
nisbrook in greater numbers than 
ever, says Bill Ferry, recreation 
director, responsible for developing 
and implementing programs which 
will appeal to each member. 

Travel t 


For the young people, Mr. Perry 
places empbasls on the ‘‘educational” 
aspect of all his programs involving 
recreational activities. He believes 
that teaching the youngsters the fun- 
damentals of sports will lead to a 
better understanding and greater en- 
joyment of whatever sport they pur- 
sue in later life. 

So Innlsbrook, in addition to golf 
and tennis, the major attractions for 
adults, now offers a wide variety of 
other participant recreational activi- 
ties which a family can enjoy to- 
gether. These Include swimming in 
any one of the five heated pools, ping- 
pong tables, basketball and volleyball 
courts, an archery range, bicycle 
riding, fishing in stocked ponds and 
lakes on the property, and sailing, the 
latest sport made available here. 

Young people can be instructed- in 


all of these recreational activities. 
Swimming lessens will be available 
for children of all ages, under the 
supervision of certified water and 
safety instructors. 

The three golf courses —Island and 
Sandpiper, both 18 holes, and Copper- 
head, 27 holes — can accommodate a 
full complement of players without 
congestion. There are 13 champion- 
ship tennis courts, a tennis shop, and 
full-time professionals. 

During the summer there will be 
five nature hikes where the fox squir- 
rel, wild parakeets, peacocks, and a 
variety of species of water fowl may 
be observed close at hand, as well as 
seminars on karate where the art of 
self-protection will be demonstrated 
by experts. 

The site for this expansive resort is 
among rolling, wooded hills dotted 


Travel 
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MAUPtNTOUR’S ESCORTED ADVENTURE 

Middle East 

EGYPT / UPPER EGYPT / LEBANON / SYRIA / JORDAN / ISRAEL 
JOURNEY INTO TIME where Lt ail began. 

See Cairo, the .Nile. Pyramids, Sphinx, tM 

Abu Simbet. Aswan, Thebes, Kamak, Luxor, 

Baalbek, Beirut, Bybloa, Damascus, Jerash, >=— 

Petra. .Amrpan, Jordan, Palestine, Judea, 

Samaria, Galilee, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, \ 

Jericho, Masada, Hebron, the Dead Sea, 4=%^gg»- ^ 

Nazareth, Nablus, Sebastia,Megiddo,Safed, / 

Tiberias, Acre, Haifa, Caesarea, Tel Aviv. T a 

FROM $1445 to $1562 plus air fare. 22 days, ' S 

best hotels, special events. Fly TWA. jguSaitffl rj ? 
SEND COUPON for Moup/ntour's Middle r° j I 

East brochure or ask your Travel Agent. .jiVj'jWI J 

Sf.:. C Manplntoar P -SrVzH 

900 Massachusetts Street “T 

Lawrence. Kansas 66044 T7 ***■' \ 

Please send the new Middle East brochure -to: \Jr _ * 

name 


city/ state/ zip 


SPECIAL jo/rm EUROPE ! 


THE UNIQUE, SPACIOUS 

TS Maxiit? Gorlti 
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New York to Le Havre or 
Riga from $325* to $790* 

* Ultra modern, spacious, > 
fully air conditioned 

* Ail staterooms have private 
bath/shower, television, 
telephone, wall-to-wall 
carpet 

■ Stabilized — 25,000 gross 
tons 

* Top Russian entertainment 

* American and Continental 
cuisine, and Russian 
specialities 


1 EASTBOUND ' I 

Leaving 
New York 
April 14 

For Le Havre, 
London, Bremer- 
haven and Riga 

I WESTBOUND 

Leaving 
Hamburg 
June 2 

For New York 
via London 
and Le Havre 


> No tipping required 
■ Fuel surcharge included. 

*^rice per person double occu- 
pancy to Le Havre or Riga 
(subject to availability, plustax.) 


See your travel agent or general agents - 

inarch shipping passenger services 

IS Rector Street. Suite 3304. New York. N Y. 1000G (212) 26*0777 

tor BLACK SEA SMPMHa COMPANY (WnM. USSR HrgMiy MSS 75 


with 60 acres of lakes, many forming 
part of the three excellent golf 
courses and providing natural haz- 
ards for the golfer. The green fields 
are landscaped with towering cypress 
trees, Southern oaks, and citrus 
groves. For every tree cut down two 
are replanted. 

Innlsbrook took the first part of Its 
name after artist George Xnnes who, 
in 1877, discovered the beauty of this 
area and later, along with his talented 
son, George Jr., put many of the local 
scenes on canvas. 

Unlike most similar vacation re- 
treats, Innlsbrook does not have an 
Individual hotel. Guest accommoda- 
tions are the privately owned con- 
dominiums of which there are 820 
units ranging from one bedroom to 
three bedrooms with full kitchen 
fadlitles. 

Guests wishing to prepare their own 
meals in preference to going to one of 
the three excellent dining rooms may 
do so. Basic goods may be purchased 
on the grounds. As for fruit, guests 
are invited to "help themselves” from 
the citrus groves. 

Innlsbrook is a 25-minute ride from 


Tampa's International Airport and 
only a few minutes from the centers 
Tarpon Springs and its colorfS 
sponge-boat docks. Tarpon Sprlnra 
known as the largest natural-spojS 
market in the world. often is referred 
to as the “Venice of the South” 
because of its numerous bayous and 
waterways. 

Visiting the docks where the spone* 
fleet ties up when In port can tea 
rewarding day’s outing for a family 
It is a colorful sight - a forest of 
masts swaying with the swell of the 
sea currents. When the boats go 
sponge fishing they remain at sea for 
several weeks harvesting their golden 
crops. 

Visitors will see their produce In the 
many curio shops along Dodecanese 
and Anclote Boulevards, fantr^ - ^ 
sponge docks. A really good sponge 
the sort and size used in washing 
automobiles, say, costs $10 and wuj 
last about six years. The curio shot* 
also have for sale a variety of shells 
gathered by the sponge fishermen. 

Each day a sponge-diving exhibi- 
tion is given for tourists from one of 
the boats. For fishermen, charter 
boats are available for all-day trips. 



I bear the United States Bicenten- state has a bicentennial commission 
nial talked about everywhere. How in its capital city that you can contact 
will this affect the travel scene? if you would like to learn earlier what 

to expect and plan for. 

The "travel scene” will be affected However, another aspect of blcen- 
- all over the U.S., naturally. Bicenten- tennial planning is to consider the 

nial programs will include special special events and historical re-enact- 

celebrations, pageants, variety ments to be held in the original 13 

shows, exhibition^, parades, and holi- Colonies. Memorable scenes and pa- 

day events in just about every state triotic sites where revolutlonazy bat- 

and locality. Consequently, wherever ties and meetings took place will take 

you go in this country, to big cities, on special meaning to all Americans 

national parks and historic areas, you in 1976. Faithfulness to colonial set- 

can schedule your plans ahead of time tings “where it all happened” cer- 

to attend some kind of bicentennial tainly will make for memorable ex- 
attraction. These, all should be an- periences of special and lasting inter- 

nounced within a few months. Each est. 
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A fabulous value. 11 

*849 buys your round-trip economy flight 
from Los Angeles to Auckland on our DC-10, 
hotels for 14 nights, and car. A saving of 
$474 on regular economy air fare alone! 

Auckland. Start your driving here. 

We’ll meet you, take you to your first hotel. 
Then you’re on your own, in your own car. / 
The perfect way to see New Zealand. 

Rotorua. Take a mineral bafh. - 

Walk through Geyser Park. Fish for trout in 
lovely lakes and streams. Take home wood carvings 
from the Maori Arts & Crafts Centre. 

A cur for each island. — — ' ^ 

You get 500 free miles in all, 
and automatic transmission. Based on 
\ current rates, that’s worth over $250! 

\ Australia is next door. \^mL. , 

Go there or to Fiji or Ihhiti. Ask your 

travel agent for extension costs. M IS 

Switzerland and Norway. 

Our alps and fiords are \ ' ' 

as spectacular as Europe’s. \ 

(At a modest cost, you can \ 
fly up and land on Mt. Cook.) 


You’re among friends. 

New Zealanders like Americans. - 
And you already speak their language. 

. Christmas 

^ conies in summer. 

, x You’ve flown through 

-j. 2 seasons to get here. 

1PI1 And you’ve come to the 
other side of the year. 


Christchurch. 

/ Adore British than London. 

Paddle on the Avon River. 

Stroll streets ablaze with flowers. 

Or hire a cab for the day. 


mi 


BPS 



1 

# air new zeaiana i 

Box 9000, Van N«ya, Ca. 91406 COIlie bODte With US. j 

Send me brochures on Royal Road Fly/Drive Tbufs. I understand ■ | 
this is a Group Inclusive Tbur economy round-trip, with minimum I 
■ of ID people, leaving from Los Angeles any Saturday night. Prices » 
are for each of 2 travelling together. I; 


Gty 

8tate/2p. 


Cruise to 
Canada/i 

See beautiful Glacier Bay 
and the Last Frontier. 

Glide through the Inside Passage to the 
land of the Midnight Sun. See forested 
islands. Rugged snow-capped mountains. 
Historic Gold Rush towns. Breath-taking 
Glacier Bay. • \ 

The Princess Cruises fleet of three ships 
will take you there in style starting this May. 

Choose a 14 day round trip from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco aboard the 
new Pacific Princess. Or an 8 day cruise 
from Vancouver on the Sun Princess or 
Island Princess. 

You can add a Princess Tour to your 
cruise to see even more of this .fascinating 
area It’s easy to arrange. For informahonj 
call the expert— your travel agent 


Skagway 
• Juneau 


> Ketchikan 
Prince Rupert 


Registry: British 




I Vancouver 
Victoria 

I San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


H Princess Cruises. 3435 wnshireBhrtj n 

■ LOS Angeles. CA 90010. (213) 380-7000. 

Send details on D Canada/ Alaska □ Mexico. ; . 

□ Caribbean/S. American Guff /Caribbean QPrincess Toure 


MY TRAVEL AGENT 




My tmvel Bflwt , 

Ask yonr travel ajpni (or tons u> Los AmetesL 


CM-B25 


Ride 


L J 

WITH THE TRAVEL 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


■ Princess Cruises'll 

part of the growing worid of 'jili 


COME JOIN ME ON A 


CRUISE TO CANADA & ALASKA 


FOR 14 days; 

ON THE ELEGANT ROYAL VIKING SKY 

FROM LOS ANGELES OR SAN FRANCISCO 
' JUNE 13, 1975 

CHRISTINE ABBOTT TRAVElMASTER TOURS 
124 Urehonat Am., Larchnwnt, New Tort 10538 (914) 834-3600 


Spend a week 
inRussia 

cruising from New York 
to Bermuda, Nassau, 
or Canada 

msMikball i. 

LennontovF ™Akaai£Tr pusWm 



Enjoy-the warmest of welcomes . . . every convenience and 
comfort . . . superb entertainment . . . international cuisine . . ■ 
hospitality served Russian- style by a friendly, attentive crew. 
Get to know a new. exciting, different way of life while you cruise 
with us (or sail to Europe). 

There are no other ships like them! Better book now! 


' CRU ISES 

MIKHAIL LERMONTOV from Now York 

From To 

Jn *24 id. ton. on *949 

toifST I Dan Bwwdi SIB ob 

Jtfira GDaysr ms asm 

111*14 II am Cwd» — ■Bftrtw.au fan 

- cant Onttac <W. 

’ . Sfwr, 


CRUISES 

ALEXANDR PUSHKIN from Monfmf 

Am tm 

to*. > 70m St urntm Rtotr t>« S4is 
Cams— KtaOMMe. 

M. KnWNimK 
Pm4 JtoxMJ 


vfiKB 

Mf 25 7 0m *■** S8*B 5471 

to* 1 3 Dai Cnrin to HoBtmv *120 *ZJB to* 23 14 Up temtor Onttac; (4M S*B 

** 4 11 — ESP® 5 *- 

aB l W OBUattrtnaL 

Plot tranwga ^M O Mta gi from baBi NuwWirtiBBd Mn n trm i 

Cruise rjrtes per person based on double occupancy and subject to 
availability plus tax. 

. .Sacreur Travel Aeont or North Anwrlcan General A®«m... 

march flipping passenger services 

"19 Rector Street, Suite 3304. . . 

New .York, N.Y. 10006 Tel.: (212) 269-0777 

For TTO BALTIC SHIPPING COMPANY, Leningrad, USSR. -ftogMty: USSR. 

MS763 


ONE-WEEK TOUR FROM. 
SjCMV NEW YORK TO KltZBUHEL 

■ . (Add $71 from Chicago ; 

Features round-trip jet to Luxembourg, round-trip bus to femed 
KitzbuheLIri Austna, double room in chalet, full-time.host. two 
meals daily! Only $362 one week, per person, double. .Or $440 
for two weeks. Singles add $18 weeJdy. Also, 1-& ^ week slo 
tours to Chamonix in France. Weekly group inclusive tours 
through mid-April require payment 15 days in advance. Small 
groups formed by travel agents dr us. SEE YOUR ^TRAVEL 
AGENT. Mail This Coupon! AU prices subject to change. ; - 

■ kalantflri AWfcM, 630 Fiflh Aw„ N.Y., NY 10020, (212) 757-858S 

For local iwmbw. dial (800) 2234060 

| Send foM«r art M torn la Europo. - 

I Bl "‘ ' ~ t ~ 

1. Street I 1 — — LJ. L. I — 

t r-lty ~ — State ' ■ . Ite — — — , 

^ My travel aggtf li r . f ’ " • - 

• ICELANDIC MRUMS 
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Woodstock fills the ski bill — downhill, cross-country, or ‘apres’ ski 


: 'ByLynde McCormick 
* . Special to "■ 

T3be QiristiariScfence Monitor 

Woodstock, Vt: 


The problem: an upcoming holiday /..rnAteh 

Rfl MAl» • lllpA 1 'ilAIIMLill _"l ■ ' 1 . . 


Only iff or 20 minutes down the road 
from Woodstock sits the KHlington ski 
corapldt,': with three major areas, 
long runs, excellent lift facilities, and 
a. gondola ride to a view that Is hard to 


~S-1 


and you like .to downhill ski, your 
^ lf -‘ v* ^father and sister like to croes-country 
v r. .V* 1 ; ski, and your , mother could care 
1 ‘:- ^ leas/ preferring shopping and/or 

sight-seeing. ■ ‘ . . . ' ' . c 

'"'V On top of .it .all, the questton - of ■■ 
t-> .. whether tt ; is cheaper , to ski in Colo- 
?- rado or the-AIps is academic, since 
■ you can afford the air fare to neither. 

One answer could be Woodstock, 
T4 Vt, a once relatively unknown town 
. .. that has ■ grown proportionately to 

East Coast skiing while hanging onto 
, r / r * most of its New Einglaiul charm. 

C- Z Maps suddenlyshow it 
V. . In. looking at a large 1970 wall map 
of New: England, I could not even find 
Woodstock. A, current road map, 
though, spelled out its existence loud 
and clear, giving some of ■ 

how the town has grown. . 

The town is almost dead center In 
Vermont, about a 15-minute driye off 
Interstate 89 and fairly near Barre. It 
is within a short day’s drive of any . 
New England state, New York, New 
Jersey, and northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I met two men , there who said they 
had driven up from Pennsylvania in 

— six hours (although they; didn’t -say . 

how fast), which makes for a quick 
shot at good skiing on a three-day 
>-> weekend. 


. : Nearby, is. Pico Peak,' a smaller 
area, and in Woodstock itself are 
'Suicide Six and Mount-Tom, both* 

’ small but good areas offering the 
most .to. novice and intermediate 
skiers'. 

However, if downhill skiing suits 
neither; 'you nor ‘your pockefbook 
(Killington lifts cost $10 a day and the . 
other three run about $7 per day), a 
comparative pittance lands you on a 
pair of cross-country skis. 

The Woodstock Ski Touring Center 
offers .40 miles of trails that can take 
you nice-and-easy over a golf course 
or through the woods and over hill and 
dale ’ expertise, strength, and am- 
bition permitting. . 

X personally prefer the mad rush 
for tbeibottom involved in downhill, . 
but was pleasantly surprised when I 
tried ctx»s-co untry to avoid the Satur- 
day crowds at Killington. 

There is no cost comparison: $4 at 
the Touring Center rents . skis, poles, 
-boots, a lesson, and all-day use of the 
trails. The sport turned out to be one 
of the most relaxing and enjoyable I' 
have experienced. 

However, just about anyone who 
skis — either style — will confirm that 
one of Its most important moments 
occurs after the lifts and brails close. 
For when you come down from the 


slopes, you are: hungry. And Wood- 
stock, with a perception often accred- 
ited to New England Yankees, steps in 
. admirably to fill the void. 

Splendid fare 

‘ ‘Numero uno” on the JisVln terms 
of quality plus quantity, is the Wood- 
stock Inn, aaul a dinner not to be 
missed there Is the Saturday evening 
buffet. Whatever you like, this lavish 
spread is bound to have It 

-The meal I ate included avocado 
halves, fresh pineapple quarters (in 
northern New England — dozens of 
them-!), turkey, beef Wellington, 
shrimp curry, roast beef. Boston 
cream pie, chocolate cream pie, and 
no end in sight. ' 

The food Is excellent If a bit 
grandiose, and the price is reasonable 
at around $8. 

On a smaller scale, The Prince and 
the Pauper offers excellent European 
fare on a menu that changes every ' 
week. The restaurant is small but - 
spacious, reasonable, quiet, and . 
tastefully decorated in wood paneling. 

Gourmet magazine is rumored to be - 
after its cheesecake recipe, and lunch , 
includes the likes of homemade beef . 
stew, a do-it-yourself sandwich board, 
homemade bread, and several vari- 
eties at crepes (the veal crepe I . 
ordered was excellent). 

If simpler meals suit your palate, 
The Eatery, founded in 1880, dishes 
out your basic meat and potatoes and 
short order shacks. 

Woodstock is also filled to its rustic. ; 
brim with activities unrelated to 


snow. Four church steeples chime in 
with genuine Revere bells; there are 
covered bridges; several stores, like 
the Vermont Workshop, offer Ver- 
mont crafts, china, earthenware, and 
furniture; and a little shop called The 
Present Perfect sells a marvelous 
array of unique gifts. 


Of course, one of the nicest pas- 
times is a walk through the Vermont 
countryside. And you don't have to be 
a skier to ride the Killington gondola 
and catch the view. 

Accommodations run the gamut 
from tourist homes costing $4-$7 per 
person to a fancy frilled Woodstock 


Inn at $23-$42 for a double. The 
Woodstock Chamber of Commerce 
(Woodstock, N.Y. 05091) offers a free 
guide to accomodations in the area. 

Under normal conditions, the skiing 
is good right into March, and if you’re 
in need of equipment, this is the time 
to cheek ski shops for sales. 


Amtrak carries 
ski gear— free 

: Amtrak carries ski 
equipment of passengers 
— that 1s the skis and ski 
poles (which may be se- 
curely tied together)— as 
one of three pieces of bag- 
gage which may be 
checked through to desti- 
nation without charge. To- 
tal weight limit for the 
three pieces Is 150 pounds. 
The company’s regulations 
specify. that skis must be 
transported in baggage 
cars and not In regular 
passenger coaches. Ski 
shoes, however, should be 
carried with the passenger 
unless ' they are in a 
checked suitcase or other 
container. 
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S Represents ALL 




1 Air Lines and Cruise Ships 



at No Extra Cost to You 
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9$ 5-3050 
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Superstition Inn, J:t. 

987-3002 
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JARRETTS TRAVEL SERVICE 

ttaD you plan your ml vacation 
5 triandty otttcea to serva you 
PHOENIX 
4111 fork CMtrai Ate 
Why Cm DucMn 

SCOTTSDALE 
Tit* Eet Mom School So. 


264-396] 

2S7S05B 


160 Wen Man 

sun cm 

(ttto**, Tame* Stows Ctnta 


994-930/ 


959 3573 


CALIFORNIA 


STUDENT TOURS 

EUMre-39 DM-HMH-4MK MUST 
EAST CMST-UDCO-KHI DIMM 
TEACHER CHAPERONED 
For further information contact 
CALIFORNIA STUDENT TOURS MC. 
*1 fa* M akn Ctetv.Sto FMKfcco Mill 
f*15> 768-5330 — PITS) 2*3-3193 


TAUCK TOURS Deluie Motorcoach 
U.S.A. • HAWAII • CANADA 


Geary at Granl Avenue (415) 362-0209 
SAN FRANCISCO 94108 


MwnDer I'Ve represent all 


A RUNES 
STEAMSMP LINES 
POHEIQN AND DOMESTIC TOUfW 

Carefree Travel Service 

V«Bay MaUonal Bank, Suite C-2 
4821 Nor* BcoHidate Road . 

Phono 946-5351 
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SUN CITY TRAVEL SERVICE 
In Sun City 
Sarrtfig Sun Cify aineo 1900 
“A WORLD WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE" 
fM ALL YOUR TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

AIRPORT UMOUSME SERVICE 
HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 
Grand Ava. Shopping Canter 
Sun City, AZ B5361 (602} 977-4204 


CALIFORNIA 

RuiiiuuiuuiimiiiniNHHmhti 
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ARCADIA 

SANTA ANITA TRAVEL 

Tickets For 
AIR- RAf L-STEAMSHiP 

446-5223 


ttl-CW. DufteU. 
HotJUttriu 


0 BOB McGINNIS 
TRAVEL 

ItiraMHiMtM 
MIESCM EUVES hi 
•u Mertmf runudi 
SGIItectoStasfMiCe 


561 teth StoppMi Cento 
Cimei, CiMmm 


LA CANADA 
LEE HANSEN 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

“Travel With Those 
Who Have Been There" . 

W MarH * n Pr9e 

Tgo>S5ag * 712 Foothri BM ^ 


ef 




T >1 (7141 586-555* 


GC5 Sii ml - 

“"TRAVEL 






Sour ol Ralph s 
1 Ah Tickets • Cnixs * Tan 
Laguna Mils, CA 92653 


BOSTON 

Departure Sal.. May 31. 1975 
ni-MnatiQnt Sher^tor-. Boiton 
-• D,i/i — Cu. cr — Pjui 04ue.' 

TRAVELTIME INC. 

Lot* r "Taj Mahal" 

J Laguna Hills. CA 91655 
;iSTl : PO Boi 2425 

7^1. 1 71 Jt 9.37-3/20 


ranguLciuF. 

Dicks’ TRAVEL SERVICE 
Avumfnd Agint tor *0 

tows-omp mnspay 

NKHS-S1EHBMP3 

MBMAUhAmm 

*49-2221 UI-3S33 

*MIbM **ftk Spm bnk tetmteat Sprite) 




THINK SAN DIEGO 

AMBLER CRUISES 

(A OMklon ot AmWnr Traael San-Ic*} 

1900 U.S. National Bonk Bldg. 
*>•■■" “■■■,. SAN DIEGO. CA 92101 

232-7486 


QUALITY IN TRAVEL 
Since 

PECK JUDAH ynC 
TRAVEL 

1 14W Giant ftwaraia (415)421-3505 

San Ftwc to , C* Ml 08 


SIEMER & HAND, LTD. 

A CompUtt Jnaod Striae . . 
SPECIALIZING (N CRUISES 
AND AFFUCAN SAFARIS 

OK UHUUOfRD CENTER 
SAN FRMM3SC0. CMJF0RNU 94111 
MI5>7M7JW 


cS: m TRAVEL SERVICE 


omcuu. AOCNTS 

Air - Cruises - Tours - Rail 

Wwara Saute Cftaaga 

2585 HUNTINGTON DRIVE 
2PPL: SAN MARINO. CA Slid 

(213) 684-2888 ~ 


SANTA BARBARA’S. 

Prafcsnoaxl Travel Counselors 

Ph. 687-1361 
State Street 


BOSTON IN JUNE! 

KoW Space Anlabfe 

Spedal Mr Rates 
CALL COUECTP^ 

Mrs. Cnne H. Walsh 
FREEMAN TRAVEL SERVICE, HIC. 
Box 1906 . Soatt Sate. CA 9 Q 2 M 


567-0561 


Serving Sutlar ana Tuba Counlfaa In 
•‘ParaonaOzad TtanlSarrlea 


TRAVEL SERVICE 

FARMART SMOPPW® CENTER 

70S Onatoti Road 

Turin CRy. Caltemia 9S»T 

WaonafSIS) S73-AMS ■ 


COLORADO 

hH»NIU»MMIW»n»IWjHIMHMUWMnMPMBrt 


LINDQUIST 

TRAVEL SERVICE 
Over 28 Years . ^ 
On the Job 

Experience on 3 Continents 
825-7175 

T18 17«i St, Denver. CO 10202 


CONNECTICUT 


mmutHiHm 


sarving Vta Public *5 kear^j 

FOLEY TRAVEL 

INC. 

33 LmM StraeL Hartford, CT MIM . 

CRUISES and TOURS EVERYWHERE 
OFFICIAL AGENTS - ALL AIR Md 
STEAMSHIP UNES - RAILROADS 
HOTELS - RESORTS 


trabel toirt) 


880 AsfhMi Ava, Hartford, CT 0610 $ 
(203) 527-5203 


ILLINOIS 
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333 East 
Ontario 

TRAVEL 

Las Vega s Chicago 6061 1 

California 1943-8680 


ZURKO 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

World Wide Travel 
Arrangements 

2630710 

2 NORTH RIVERSIDE PUIZA 
CHCM6,itmi0IS <0606 

ADKMRG NOtTlI IBIffl RS STATION 


(g IS IB; - 

TRAVEL CENTER, INC. 

No Service Charga For 

* MUtt-STEMUHff-ML ITCriEB 

# W0HJMME TDU5-H0TEU 
QLBXVIEW STATE BANK BUILDING 

M KnkNH Awl Oamo. IL BU23 
(312) 739-1300L Ed. 283/284 




tks TRAVEL MART i-5 

! 13} tiHTMt WUHEITE. ILL 
A f.-OiO - cf. i -V70 * 57.4 


INDIANA 
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EDGERTON’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

Air • Rail • Steamship • Hotel 

TOURS • CRUISES 

WORLD-WIDE - 
NO SERVICE CHARGE 

srnniHB 2 so.iw 


BJDuer 

UNRIE 


ta E. Uankco) - 4GZ*3S72 
2M L Ska - 2943B1 
715 Kmm SL - 352-K82 


MICHIGAN 
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Robert Davis 

lirtemational Travel 

Specialists 

81 W. Long Lafca Rd. 844-5700 

' StoonMd Hffla, MdL 


KIRBV; 

TnoirzvL SjznrtcjSAuZ 
SINCE 1919 

1919 Commonwealth Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 


WO 3-3965 


FOR WINTER CRUISES 

CALL 

PONTIAC 
TRAVEL SERVICE - 

IDS Pontiac Mall Office Bldg. 
682-4000 RueaeK Gustaveen 


. .MISSOURI 
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. “OUR EXPERIENCE 
+ INTEGRITY 
. + PERSONAL INTEREST 
- YOUR PERFECT TRIP" 
Call (816) 221-2340 

O'KEEFE TRAVEL 

Tan Mam Canter - Umar Pte» Laval 
Kansas City. MO 64106 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

ImniNiuuiuimiiNHuiniuoiNiiiniiDinui 


BOCK 



TRAVEL SERVICE 
INC. 

WORLD WIDE TRAVEL - 
FREIGHTER EXPERTS 

1014 STATLER OFFICE BUILDING 
BOSTON 425-6830 


EXPERT TRAYH ARRANGEMENTS 



Hear Christian Science Center 
in Boston 

at Prudential Plaza - 261-2100 

19 Taml OIBeaa to Sarw You 
J \mim Sank - teteo. fl to iri r , Ntertn*. ton**. 


Utwbl tUttete Ste-e. Mai, 

Mr, Bn A ba ButMiHr, MbbnO, tea 8 m 
tolas Brihad, ■■**«*, hnrteft RdtMIXy. 





\ DOMESTIC A 
INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICES 

PORT WORLD IRAVft CENTER 

«6 MAIN ST., HARWICH PORT ' 
MA 02646 (617) 432-4944 


. For Everything in Travel 
, via Lancl. -Sea or Air 
for Business or Pleasure 
contact 

WQDfER TOKL BUREAU, Inc 

■ m MNl ft 98 88 *. 5|Mto| 
Fhoaae7n-06K0 



TRAVEL 

^'CENTER I 


, woodMtw (KHnMod) 
SLLMdaMO 
122’ 


HJUiSLEK TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 



10277 Clayton Road (314)*991-13B3 
' - ST. LOUS, MO. 


. TOM MMf 
BJtMUUW 1MLSON 


navel 
■One 


M M8TP0RT HAU. MTV 1D1 

»». lowa Mam «ki 

Wicw tiwi«M-ine 


NEW JERSEY 
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. For 
Professional 
Service 

Englewood Travel Service, 

14 R DEAN ST, ERGLEPfOOD, ILL 
56 M 37 B 


Mtertaad and Bomtod Agntqr 

Em L 19*7 



1M M a ata u, Opp.*Haaaan tor 


PMNCETON, KJ. 


NEW YORK 




VOYAGEPLAN 


INC. 

Special tea in both 
HoMay and Businas* Travel 
10UB, MBSEL MMJI MK SMKE 
Pfaaaa can Jana Browns 
Toi. (212) 245-4888 

mmjite.uMno8H> 


(SMimia < QfmuJ @Htjeney 
WE SPEOMJZE IN SINGLES AND 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
Our start haa wartd-Mrlda 
ppoirn c i c a ter in g to - 
your paraonal budge! 

DO Tackaim IbmL Vtoton, NT 10718 
(914) 793-2240 (212) 824-9620 


Hotels and Resorts 

BERMUDA - 
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Westpte Travel 


.. C iMpIt k fwwtal 
TrMd Stnc* 
OomasOc and IntamatUuuti 


Rochport Shopping Cantor 
. 19739 Cwte Rtdpe Road 
Hoc** Rhrar, OMo - 133-0700 


OREGON 
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TWO LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU 
622 S.W. Broadway — Portland 
12S00 S.W. Broadway — Beaverton 
225-0211 644-2141 


WORLD TRAVEL 
x SERVICE 

. 110 EAST LANCASTER AVENUE 
WAYNE, PA. 
687-6677 


WASHINGTON 

lUiiuiOHiiinnuiiiiiiiiiinnmniiiiniinrru 


Make this your year 
to say “HELLO WORLD ” 

. CaH any one of the 11 


DOUG FOX TRAVEL OFFICES 


In the Puget Sound Area 
-Main Office: 682-5010 


VWERE-TO-GO-TRAVEL 

and 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

• Serving Pacrfic Northwost 
Tra voters 
Smca 1919 
Pfionte 882-1955 
or 634-2300 


ftr Complete Travel Service 

CONTACT 

SPOKANE 
WORLD TRAVEL 

Waal 824 Sprague Ava 

Sookana, Wash. 

(509)624-4381 



: CANADA 
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TORONTO, CANADA 

PRIORITY 
Travel Ltd. 

For RELIABLE Travel Services 
Call TeL 366-3519 

88 Tonga SL. Taronto BSE 1L1 


PAULSEN TRAVEL BUREAU 

telephone (201) 273-13^3 

431 aprfngfleld avo. 
summit, new Jersey 


& 


07901 Utoto. 

frank, a. i 


Going 

Places? 

THE 

CHRISTIAN • 
SCIENCE 
MONITOR . 

Contains advertisements 
from fine hotels, motels, 
and inns 

all over the vmrid . . . 


A guide to the 
Gentle Hotels of Bermuda 

Three gentle, affordable hotels still 
survive in the British Cblony of Bermuda: Palmetto Bay, 

Coral Island, and The Breakers Beach Club. They 
are yours, all of them, for the price of one. 



Palmetto Bay. A vacation at Palmetto Bay replenishes your energy 
rather than saps it. Because at Palmetto Bay you are allowed to rela^ 
if you wish. Or you can take a dip in the pool. Or sail Sunfish in the 
sound, we have some available. Or dance to a local combo in 
the Ha'penny Pub. And tennis and golf aren't far away. 

You can take a cottage here. Ana have breakfast on your private 
terrace, overlooking the water. * 

The food is excellent and varied. The service is crisp. And the 
potables are extensive. 

The post address is Lazy Comer, Bermuda. 



Amk 


Coral Island Hotel. Coral Island is not a high-rise hotel. It is a Ber- 
mudian Hotel. It is one of the most historic hotels on the island. 

Coral Island has just been refurbished at a cost of over two mil- 
. lion dollars. But it remains the most photographed spot on the island. 
It's halfway between SL George's and Hamilton, at Flatts Inlet> a 
gentle escape from hustle and bustle. 

The menu is varied and international. The service is carried 
off with quietness, efficiency and dispatch. 



The Breakers Beach Club. The Breakers Beach Club is situated in ex- 
quisite isolation at John Smith's Bay on Bermuda's South Shore.There 
are four neat cottages up on a bluff overlooking the pink sand and 
coral blue water. It is a marvelous vacation hideout. 

Our Honeymoon Special Package includes 7 nights and 8 days, 
breakfasts, dinners and an 18-piece English bone china tea service— 
from $189 to $240 per person, based on double occupancy. 

. For more information, please send for our free color guide to the 
Gentle Hotels of Bermuda. For reservations, see vour Travel Agent. 
Or call 212-752-8082 (collect) or call 800-327-3384 toll free. 

Colonial Cove Hotels 

gentle hotels, gentle island 


Colonial Cove Hotels cc ™- 5 

c/o Travel Marketing Representatives 
509 Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 

Dear Sirs: Please send me your free color guide to the Gentle 
Hotels Of Bermuda. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


3 tale. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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(when You're New York City Bound 

The Gorham Is A 
|One-Of-A-Kind Hotel 

So says New York Magazine . . . 
and ao wfll you! N.H. writes — "We 
love The Gorhaml At last . . .,a de- 
cently priced, dean and friendly 
place to stayl" AH Rooms and 
Suites have . . . 

• RCA COLOR TV 

• DIRECT DIAL TELEPHONES 

• DELUXE BATHS 

. - COMPLETE KITCHENETTES 
Rain. start at S20 Dally Single and 
$24 Double. Flna Rntaurant Spe- 
cial rates at adgoMng garage. One 
Mode from N.Y. Hilton. InfonnatfOK 
Write for our colorful brochure. 

9anraBo4H! Plana call collect 
(212) 245-1 BOO. 


HOTEL ^ 
GORHAM 

h TW HlMt 9 tote J r* 

UiBBTSsrasmi 

ateYOKNYlMH 



SPEND WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
AT THIS FINE HOTEL 



GRAS A 
HANDFUL OF 
EXCITEMENT! 

SEE ALL THE 
SIGHTS AND 
WONDERFUL 
HAPPENINGS 
Of NEW YORK 


of Uufwu 

PfCCADfUr CIRCUS 

LOUNGE and SCANDIA 
SMORGASBORD RESTAURANT 

l irnw iM 

WELL INTERNATIONAL 

(M0) 621-1015 


MEMBER 




600 NEWLY 
DECORATED 
ROOMS 
ALL WITH 
AIR CONDITIONING 
AND TELEVISION 
THE HEART OF THE 
THEATRE DISTRICT 
272-246-6600 

SINGLES FROM 616.50 
* DOUBLES FROM S24.S0 
•iiwuuofs rnet p wiw 


LESLIE L PAUL 
Managing Director 


N.Y. C. 10036 
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home 



By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Lower level of Howard and Alice Alexander’s Chicago townhouse features natural brick walls and beamed ceiling 



Townhouse living 


By John Rogers 

Privacy, yet close neighbors make townhouse living easy and pleasant 


Dallas townhouse includes balcony' at left overlooking 
ravine, living room furnishings: 18 th century English oak 
and elm chest on far wal, wall-shelf arrangement holds 
French and Oriental art objects. Tuxedo sofa is covered 
with gold corduroy, chair in foreground in contemporary 


cotton damask in warm earth tones. Parsons table is gold 
burl. Antique Chinese rags in bine and gold are focal point 
of the room. Gold walls give the effect of eternal sunshine 
and complement the earth and natural colors of the 
upholstery. 


As building and land 
costs have soared, more 
and more homeowners 
and builders across the 
U.S. have gone to town- 
house residences. 

Today, in all their variety 
of architecture, they are 
an important part of any 
cityscape. Here’s a look 
at two, one in Chicago, 
the other in Dallas, each 
appropriate to the own- 
ers’ needs.' 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor - 

Townhouse living has always im- 
plied acertain charm and sumptuous 
style. As adapted to today's living it 
has many advantages. It offers the 
up-and-down-the-staircase living of a 
normal free-standing house. It gives 
privacy, allows people to relate 
closely to the outdoors, and enables 
one to enjoy near neighbors — but not 
distressingly above or below. 

■ Howard and Alice Alexander refer 
to their version in Chicago’s pictur- 
esque Old Town section as a “tiny tall 
townhouse." It exactly fits their life- 
style, which they describe as infor- 
mal. 

The Alexanders are a working pro- 
fessional couple ; he is a graphic artist 
who works at home, and she is a vice- 
president of Kroehler Furniture Com- 
pany. 

Elevators disliked 

The two answered questions- about 
their residence in this way : 

Why ,a townhouse? 

“We were both raised in individual 
houses and we like living only a 
doorway from- the outside world. We 
like easy access to the street,-- the , 
outdoors, and a back garden. In a 
high-rise, we might have had a bal- 
cony, but it is not quite the same as 
one’s own patio. We have also never 
appreciated waiting for elevators; . 


they seem to add to the sense of 
confinement of a high-rise. ' ‘ 

How did^you manage to make this 
townhouse workable? 

* 'We were fortunate to find a builder 
who permitted us to literally plan our 
own house to our own desires and 
needs, provided we stayed within his 
basic framework. We decided we 
wanted a living rooin-kitchen floor, mi 
the first floor, and an all-purpose 
studio- floor-abovett-to serve as- 
Howard’s work space, guest room, 
and party-meeting area. Our bed- 
room-bath floor is at the top of the 
house, because we spend so little time 
up there." 

Choice of materials 
- With these basic needs in mind, the 
couple eliminated all interior walls, 
making what was to have been a six- 
room house into- a more spacious 
three-room house. Also by using open 
stairways to connect the three floors, 
they "managed to make a small house 
appear much larger. 

The builder gave them a choice of 
materials. This resulted in rough 
brick walls, beamed ceilings, and 
stairs of old wood. They selected, but 
paid extra for, the butcher-block 
counter top for the kitchen. 

The couple installed a kitchen nook 
on the third floor, for breakfast and 
midnight snacks, an idea that saves a 
few up-and-down trips. “Most people 
prefer horizontal living," say the 
Alexanders, “but we opted for verti- 
cal, and : don’t mind the exercise. 
Besides, you learn to save .steps by 
carting things up and down each time 
you go." 

The Alexanders decided to stay in 
Old Town, where they have lived for 
20 years,; because they love its sense 
of small-town community living, its 
friendliness and the - interesting 
“mix” of neighbors that incluttes taxi 
drivers and used car salesmen as well 
as professional people like -them- 
selves; They work an various- com- 
mittees of their neighborhood conser- 
vation organization, and they know 
everyone. . . 

Most of the houses in Old Town are 
three-story brick Victorian structures 
that, were built after the Chicago fire 


of 1871. Today there is a sprinkling of 
high-rise buildings on the periphery, 
and low townhouses like the Alexan- 
ders' increasingly are dotting the 
area. 

Suburban sameness 

“We wouldn't think of trading our 
tiny tall townhouse for the sameness 
of suburban living," the couple 
agrees, “and we think there is some- 
thing exhilarating about living where 
we can -barbecue steaks on our own 
patio, while watching the lights blink 
on and off the Hancock Tower only 
three miles away." 

Even in breezy, spacious Texas, 
townhouses have become a favorite. 

The one shown here belongs to the 
owner of - one of the most prestigious 
decorator and antiques showrooms in 
Dallas. She lives alone in five rooms 
on three levels and frequently enter- 
tains friends, children, and grand- 
children. When she moved in last 
year, she condensed furnishings from 
her former 11-room house, “editing" 
down to her most attractive and 
precious possessions. The result Is a 
rich melange of predominately 
French and Oriental antiques and 
reproductions, mixed with fine Ori- 
ental rugs and modern upholstered 
pieces. 

No problem ' 

When she chose her three-level 
townhouse, her daughter exclaimed, 
“Mother!- All those steps! How could 
you?” Yet, she could, and did, and 
never has regretted it. ’T covered the 
stairs and the second floor with 
sisal," she says, “and I live all over 
the bouse with no problem." 

Her one concession to the facts of 
perpendicular living was to install a 
dumbwaiter in the lower garage to 
transport groceries and other sup- 
plies to the kitchen above. 

Located on one of the few ravines in 
Dallas, the townhouse’ s back walls 
overlook trees that are 40 to 100 test 
tall; steps and platforms wend down 
to a bubbling brook below, ^The living- 
dining-kitchen level is one flight up 
from the street. The bedroom level 
above has Its own balcony and fire- 
place. 



You just don’t lay off porcelain crafters it took years to train 


By the Associated Press . 

After 200 years of making porcelain 
by hand, holding on to the skilled 
labor in times of inflation and reces- 
sion can be a major worry . 

“So far ... we haven't had layoffs," 
says Steen Vedel, director of the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Manu- 
factory. He is in the United States in 
connection with the Danish com- 
pany's 200th anniversary exhibit 
which will begin In April at the 
Smithsonian Institution and be circu- 
lated to major cities through 1976. 

Irrepiacable 

. “Fen* us layoff would mean letting 
go labor that couldn’t be replaced," 
he continued. 

“There is no way workers can learn 
the techniques of painting an porce- 


lain except with us, so we do the 
training’ perhaps tor tour years? In 
Denmark we have had full employ- 
ment and they could go to other, jobs 
that offer more money. If we were to 
compete with higher wages, we might 
price Ourselves out ef the market 

“Many employees are women — in 
some operations - they have more 
patience — who begin atl7 or so, train 
and work with us for awhile, then 
return after they have had children." 

Of their 2,000 workers, 900 or so 
paint on porcelain. Many are gener- 
ations removed from ancestors who 
. did the same work. The most difficult 
Jobs, may be held by artists who 
create master models for figures and 
make the master molds. A very 
steady hand Is required in using the 
special knives. And there are people , 
who assemble SO or so handmade 


pieces into one figurine, QTwJ'hftr com- 
plicated performance. 

17,000 products 

Founded by a chemist, and owned 

- by the Danish Crciwn fromTTW to 1868 

when It was given its present -name; : 
the factory makes 17,000: different 
things. More than 180 people fora out , 
the blue fluted .dinner service,' the 
first thingthe company^ vermade. . 

. “Some time-consuming: or .tartly 
things have been dtecoritimied. We 
once took commissions tor portraits . 
on porcelains, but we no' longer do 
that as it was too complicated.’But we ' 

- ettll do things to order and do taiique - 
-pieces, and we provide replacements- 

cf any piece — cup or: whatever ’-*• 
even If it Is out of production. *?.f ." V ' 

- The machine is used acton* rtfofes fo-f 
initial steps such as in making ajalate . 
-or something that could be ^ 


well or better- with it. Other than that 
everything hi handmade. Including 
molding the delicate petals on some 
dinner services. r 
Many people' think. of their porce- 
lato as the familiar-bluish — tt was the 
least costly to fire ^cr grayishtones 
.of commemorative {dates or little 
figures, he say?* tout 8 *® 1 ® °* 016 
company’s outstanding porcelains 
are decorated in yellow; blue, rose, 
green,: gold, -and purple, on 
backgrounds. It is mainly .these por- 
celains that will " be seen in ib® 
Smithsonian display.-: ■. 

- Evehtn our casual agethe company 
finds a demand tor Quality tableware 
even though they inSke file “rustic 
- thhigs." However, four “can't cater 
to the whole yvorid, .-ad production 
must be limited. " The United States is 
foe secondlargestimpor^ 
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Living in London 


-The Monitor's dally religious article 




-- . <■ * 


I have just read a bqok in which 17 
contemporary writers air their 
views on living in London. On the 
whole they find it rather an ordeal to 
cope with this fierce creature’ who 
roars and Xuznes at them, scoops 
them up, jostles ttwm around, pw*»v« ■ 
them tight, and generally treats ’em 
rough! So tor some, the dty has no 
appeal at all; and I, , with a long 
experience of her, sympathise with 
them. Indeed I was once driven to 
break into a rondeau lamenti ng the 
decline of her charms, which began 
pathetically 


"Would I had lived in those 
decorous days 

Of brougham, victoria, landau 
and chaise, 

When Time to Us chariot ne’er 
raced neck and crop,. 

But trotted vivaciously, cUp- 
pety-dop; 

And the world and his wife could 
loiter and gaze. 


"How brisk was the tune as the 
Town went its ways! 

What jingling, tlttupplng, pranc- 
ing and neighs! 

And never the roar of a Jet or a 
prop — 

Would I had lived!" 


Yet there are not wanting aeveral 
In this symposium who are content 
to live in the London of today; and I 
think, in spite of that rondeau, that 
the city has not quite lost all her 
attractions — not even entirely an 
item or two mentioned In those 
verses. For a few days ago I noticed 
a horse-drawn brougham, driven by 
an elegant cockaded coachman, pro- 
ceeding leisurely down Piccadilly, 
looking not at all Incongruous, but 
rather setting all the vehicles about 
it primly In their place as horrid. 


raffish, last contr a ptions! Then 
again there are the mounted police 
Who’, in like manner, tltt uppln g qui- 
etly along, seem to uphold firmly tbe 
virtue of unhurried progress, and to 
reduce all the panting, throbbing, 
fussing, growling rabble of sur- 
rounding traffic to lesser breeds 
without tbe Law! 

There are quite a few horse-drawn 
drays to be seen; while the House- 
hold Cavalry ride to their guard 
duties in shining cuirasses, mounted 
on beautifully matching chargers. In 
short, London en still beguile us 
with seme vestiges of those days 
when- her behavior, as it seems to 
those looking back regretfully, was 
not only urban but urbane. More- 
over, she is a city of s ur p ris e s , and 
even If you do not care for her 
general impression. She nearly al- 
ways has something tor you, just 
round the corner or at the end of that 
inconspicuous alley, by way of con- 
trast, The thundering cataract of a 
street is bordered suddenly by the . 
cool, green solitude of a Tudor 
pteasance. Or gigantic, bastions — 
bleakly functional, sheer as fortress 
curtains, coruscating with the hard 
glitter of glass that Is somehow as 
hostile as the gleam of enemy 
sblslda — bastions that tower up like 
ramparts against the desperate on- 
set of living, give place in a moment, 
as one passes through an archway, 
to that perfect setting for a culti- 
vated society, a Georgian square. 

Yes, she is a city of surprises, but. 
— equally pertinent in my opinion to 
the business of getting on with her — 
she herself is never surprised. Noth- 
ing ever appears to astonish the 
Londoners, to take them aback, or to 
provoke in them an eager curiosity. 
If, occasionally, they may be found 
staring raptly at a demolition, or 
construction. In progress, It Is, I 
suspect, much in the attitude of 
Jerome K. Jerome when he made 
ttiatfemOus remark: ,f I like work: it 


fascinates me. I can sit and look at it 
for hours." . 

But for other phenomena, in- 
cluding people, however bizarre, 
London has little more than a casual 
glance. You may parade her streets 
as eccentrically attired as Robinson 
Crusoe, you may sport a Roman 
toga, a South American poncho, the 
Quangle Wangle’s hat, or tlie aegis 
of great Zeus himself; your hair 
may float like a maenad’s, your 
beard rival that of Father Christ- 
mas, you may pirouette along the 
pavement as though you ware Will 
Kemp practising for his dance to 
Norwich — arid it is unlikely anyone 
will take a second look at you. 

Now personally I think tUs is an 
admirable trait I realise It could be 
held' to be simply an indifference 
that verges an the unfriendly, but I 
see It otherwise; I think it betokens & 
tolerance, a kind of well-bred reti- 
cence, or repose, on the part of a 
hostess, concerned to put a visitor at 
ease. And I particularly appreciate 
it because you see I am myself 
something of an oddity. With my hat, 
my rolled umbrella, my trousers 
with turned-up ends, my Short hair 
and clipped moustache, I am 6b- 
viouaiy a gentleman of the old 
school. In Athens or Rome or Paris 
they look at me In a friendly way, 
but they are apt to look, with 
curiosity, twice, and I feel embar- 
rassed. But in London I am, appar- 
ently, ordinary — and bow comfort- 
ingthatis! 

"Yes," remarked Anthea, "I see 
yotir print of course. " 

There was something — a doubt, a 
reluctance in her voice, and I looked 
at her inquiringly . 

"Well?" 

"I’m afraid," she murmured, "It’s 
different with me — a second look 
rather bolsters my morale." 


Eric Forbee-Boyd 








Courtesy of Brandels University, Waltham, Mass. 
"The Factory" 1922: Oil on canvas by Max Beckmann 


Chaos into order 


To Max Beckmann, only art could fill Life's void. 
"Oh, thia infini te space. We must constantly fill up the 
foreground with junk so that we do not have to look in 
its frightening depth," be said. If the void was fear, 
the art of the German expressionist would pack and 
jam it with a multitude of objects, like a playwright 
filling a vacant stage with sound, whether of words or 
of inarticulate cries. 

In the restless crowd of Beckmann’s canvas, the 
agitation does not die, however. The shapes are 
angular and distorted, compressed so that the farm 
and "The Factory” overlap like a callage. Tree tilted, 
flowers askew, smokestacks dom i nating, the disquiet 
reflects the «A «ri a i scene of Germany in the ifilOa 
and ' 20 s: as the industrial age overcame the quiet 
countryside sad the artist, witness to the turbulence of 
war and revolution, brought these upheavals to his 
work. 

"Beckmann, who himself had no political affilia- 
tions, sought to reflect the life around him," as 


William Seitz described his work. "Just now, even 
more than before the war, 1 feel the need to be in the 
cities among my fellow men,’’ the artist declared. 
"This Is where our place is. We must take part. . . . 
Our superfluous, sen-fined existence can now be 
motivated only by giving our fellow men a picture of 
their fate, and this can be done only if you love them." 

The estrangement of the postwar years appears to 
lessen In this oil: the human figure remains Insect 
size, but tbe agony is less acute than in the works 
before its date, 1922; some sense of rational structure 
has replaced the diagonal chaos of earlier paintings. 
The hduses are more solid. The factory is distinct. The 
stone walls of the farm hold the composition in order. 
The factory may have settled awkwardly here, 

wreaking disorder upon the placid scene, but art — not 
quite rational but salvation enough — has managed to 
bring a measure of control to Beckmann's landscape. 

Jane Holtz Kay 


A four-year-old girl was having 
a great time visiting her grand- 
mother on the farm. She was run- 
ning around playing in the snow 
when suddenly she jumped off a 
-platform and hurt her ankle. The 
Jsjury was such that she had to 
be carried into the house. 

■ : Naturally her grandmother was 
quite concerned, and wondered 
whether she should call a doctor. 
•The little girl solved the dilemma 
qs she said with the greatest con- 
fidence, "Just let me sit in this 
little rocking chair and God will 
heal my ankle." Later that same 
day when the little girl was asked 


Healing power 

how her ankle felt, she replied, 
“Oh, God healed it." 

One relative who witnessed this 
was quite impressed with the 
little girl's firm conviction that 
God would heal her, and the ac- 
companying proof. But to the 
little girl, who was being raised 
in Christian Science by her 
mother, this was perfectly natu- 
ral. Do we not read in the Bible, 

"I will restore health unto thee, 
and I will heal thee of thy 
wounds, saith the Lord"?’ 

Christ Jesus certainly expected 
God to heal "all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease 


[This is an Italian translation of today’s religious article] 

Tradtnkma MTartteolo raflgtoao pubMcafc) tn ln*M« su quwU psglns 
ID) ftoto uni Muztona Mum wn puMbcua um vom at mmmj 

Potere guaritore 


Una bambina di quattro anni era 
tanto f slice di trovarsi in visita alia 
fattoria nnrm». Mpntrp gio- 

eava e correva nella neve, itnprov- 
- yisamente cadde da un rialzo e si 
fece male ad una caviglia. La cosa 
$ra tanto seria che la dovettero in 
efisa in bracdo. 

/ Naturaknente la nonna era piut- 
'tosto preoccupata e si chiese se non 
fosse il caso di chiamare un medico. 
Fu la bimba sterna a riaolvere il 
dilemma, dicendole con grande si- 

e : ■ Fammi stare qui su 
segglolina a dondolo e Dio 
Is mia caviglia ». P1& tardi, 
duello stesso giomo, quando le 
chiesero come andava la caviglia, 
la bimba rispose: • Oh, Dio l*ha 
guarita ». 

Un parente che assistette alia 
scena rixnase assai colpito dalla 
fp rmn convinzione bambina 

che Dio l’avrebbe guarita e dalla 
j>rova che ne era seguita. Ma per 
la bimba, che era stata allevata nel- 
la Sdenza Cristiana* dalla madre, 
guesto era perfettamente natural e. 
Non legglamo forse nella Bibbia: 
« 10 medicherO le tue ferlte, ti 
guarird delle tue piaghe, dice 
. l’Etemo » ?» 

| Cristo Gesft certamente si aspet- 
- tava che Dio guarisse ■ ogni ma- 
lattia ed ogni infermiti fra il 
popoJo ».* Egli non rimaneva mai 
gorpreso dai risultati guaritori, e 
allora perchi dovxemmo esserlo noi? 
Questo 6 ci6 che insegna la Scienza 
Cristiana,' che tanto fedehhente se- 
gue le parole e le op ere del Maestro. 

La scopri trice e fondatrice della 
Scienza Cristiana, Mary Rnirpr 
Eddy, scrive: « La guarigione fisica 
per della Cristiana 

risulta ora, come ai tempi di Gesil, 
dall'operare del Frincipio divino, 
dinsnzl al quale il peccato e la 
malattia perdono la loro realty nella 
coscienza umana e scompaiono cosi 
naturalmente e cod necessariamente 
cone le tenebre fanno posto alia 
luce e il peccato alia riforma. Ora, 
come allora, queste opere potenti 
non soxxo soprannatur ali, ma supre- 
mamente natural! ».* 

Ogni giomo, attraverso lo studio 
della Bibbia e di > Scienza e 
Salute », lo studioso della Scienza 
Cristiana pud penetrare pih a fondo 


nella comprensione della vera na- 
ture. di Dio e della Sua creazione 
spirituale, l’uomo incluso. Tali per- 
cezioni portano guarigioni « supre- 
mamente natural! », guarigioni che 
vengono da Dio, e da Dio soltanto. 

La Bibbia rivela Dio cone 
Amore, Vita, Verity, Spirito. Foichd 
l’uomo & create a somiglianza di 
Dio, & anche amorevole, indistrut- 
tfbile, ’ esente da difetti e spirituale. 
Accettando la vera natura dell’uomo 
a somiglianza di Dio come nostra 
vera natura, diveniamo piu cansa- 
pevoli dell’onnipotenza e deH’on- 
nipresenza di Dio. Questo produce 
la guarigione spirituale, perchd 
lasdamo che Dio — la sorgente di 
tutto il bene, di tutta la salute, 
1’armonia e 1’nnmortalitA — operi 
nella nostra consapevolezza, di- 
struggendo cosi nei nostri pensieri 
e nella nostra vita, qualsiasi cosa 
die non provenga da Dio. Ecco 
come Dio guaiiace. 

Ogni idea della Mente divina t 
sempre elevata, Integra, libera ed 
esprime senza limitazioni la perfe- 
zione e la completezza divina. Nella 
misura in cui cominciaxno a com- 
prendere tutto cid, la guarigione si 
realizza. 

1 Gercmia 30 : 17 ; \Mttteo 4 : 23 ; 
* Scianza a Soluta eon Chieva daUa Sent- 
tura, pag. xi. 
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Daily Bible verse 

For this people’s heart Is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes they have 
dosed; lest at any time they 
should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should 
has! them. — Matthew 13:15 


In the quiet dark 

. I never know quite what to do about this sweeping sense of loss 
and loneliness that comes from time to time, and engul f s mb. I 
wonder why, and what I can do about it, and there are never any 
easy answers. Perhaps this is a natural complement to the peak 
. - v. moments of life, perhaps this sense of emptiness is actually a time 
^ of deep regeneration, and it is just on the surface of things that it all 
seems to be at a standstill, while deep inside, even in the midst of the 
■ hill, new ideas are collecting themselves. 

•v When I feel lost, alone, helpless and exhausted, there is a healing 
: : afflatus in water. A while ago, I went out across the darkened 
courtyard, and slopped Into the darker pool ( at night, so like some 
•• r mysterious mountain lake) . Floating free and weightless, I watched 
the sky and reached out my Angers to the reflected stars beside me, 
and listened to the frogs over the stream, and the crickets, and I saw 
the new moon drop down soundlessly through the sycamore treea. 
And somewhere along the way, I forgot the loss and the emptiness, 
and the sense of futility. It no longer existed. 

AtexNoWe 


The empty tank 




When it’s late Saturday nigh t, and 
you have to drive 85 miles to work 
the next morning, and your son the 
licensed driver brings home the car 
registering "empty" — what do you 
do? 

You grasp . at tbe rest of tbe 
family's assurances that the self- 
service gas station across from the 
drive-in is open all night even on 
Saturdays, and you start on the 
seven-mile trip, hoping that empty 
doesn’t really mean empty. 

The self-service station, of course, 
did close 12 minutes before your 
arrival. 

Do you risk driving seven miles 
back with a car that may run dry 
before you get there and surely will 
not get you to work the next day? Or 
do you press on to the next known 
cluster of gas stations? 


You creep to the duster, but the 
cluster is dosed. 

Do you go on to tbe next and bigger 

town, where every night' is like 
Saturday night in the previous vil- 
lage? Yes, and tbe gas stations here 
are dosed, too, Including tbe dark- 
ened one into which you coast when 
your foot presses the accelerator 
and feels that sense of loss which 
accom panies a finally, unimpeach- 
ably, unpardonably empty tank. 

You telephone the local police and 
are told of a single gas station open 
till midnight You telephone the 
station and they say they have no 
vehide to bring you the gas and even 
if you walk over they have no 
container to lend you. 

The police ny they know of an aD- 
nigbt taxi if you want to leave the 
car and pick It op in the morning. 


Then they reconsider and kindly 
offer to save you the taxi fere by 
"shuttling" you to the police in the 
next jurisdiction, who will shnttie 
you to the potice in your Juxne 
jurisdiction, who will shuttle you to 

your door. 

They drive you . to the boundary of 
their authority, and you’ sit in the 
back of the cruiser like a culprit 
Finally their radio calls them to 
break up a fight, and they leave you 
on the comer with assurances that it 
won't be long now. - 

But it is long now, and the police of 
the second part are apologetic for 
the delay when they do arrive^ 

"If you don’t mind a few more 
minutes of inconvenience . • • •” 
says the hearty first officer. And he 
pursues a weaving truck, in the line 
of duty. • 


<When he discovers that your prob- 
lem is only an empty tank, he says 
you should have waited till morning 
and gone to the self-service station 
across from the drive-in. “See, if you 
had come to us in the first place, 
you’d have been all right," be says, 
wtthalaugh- 

. Are police always this friendly and 
entertaining to fools who ran out of 
gas at tills hour? 

More that. They drive you to 
their own police station, find a 
plastic container of gas, radio a 
cancellation of your rendezvous wife 
the police of the third part, and drive 
you and the gas back to yoxr dead 
car. 

Suddenly a flashlight glares an. 
Behind it is a policeman of the first 
part moving in to protect your car 
from prowlers, namely yourself and 


your new police buddies. The police- 
man of the first part recognized foe 
first officer of the second part as 
somebody he has seen sin g in g in 
church. Certainty he had been sing- 
ing in the cruiser coming over with 
the gas. He said he especially liked 
"The Student Prince." 

Everybody says good-bye in the 
darkness like old friends. 

When you rail into your dr ivewa y, 
with plenty of gas left over to get to 
work, your wife is out of the house 
before you’re out of the car. ’T was 
going to wait till one, and then I was 
going to do something," she says, 
"and than It was one, and I didn’t 
know what to do, and then I heard 
the car. What happened?" 

So you tell her all about it, as 
above. ** 

Roderick Nordeil 


among the people .” 1 He was 
never surprised with the healing 
results. So why should we be? 
This is what Christian Science, 
which closely follows the words 
and works of the Master, teaches. 

The Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker 
Eddy, writes: "The physical heal- 
ing of Christian Science results 
now, as in Jesus' time, from the 
operation of divine Principle, be- 
fore which sin and disease lose 
their reality in human con- 
sciousness and disappear as natu- 
rally and as necessarily as dark- 
ness gives place to light and sin 
to reformation. Now, as then, 
these mighty works are not su- 
pernatural, but supremely natu- 
ral."* 

Each day, through their study 
of the Bible and Science and 
Health, a student of Christian 
Science can gain greater insights 
into the true nature of God and 
His spiritual creation, which, in- 
cludes man. Such insights bring 
about “supremely natural" heal- 
ings, healings which are of God 
and God alone. 

The Bible reveals God as Love, 
Life, Truth, Spirit. Since man is 
created in God’s likeness, he is 
also loving, indestructible, flaw- 
less, and spiritual. Accepting 
man’s true Godlike nature as our 
real nature makes us more aware 
of God's omnipotence and ever- 
presence. This brings physical 
healing because we’re letting 
God, the source of all good, all 
health, harmony, and immortal- 
ity, operate in our consciousness, 
destroying anything not born of 
God in our thoughts and in our 
lives. That’s how God heals. 

Every idea of divine Mind is 
continually uplifted, whole, free, 
expressing without limitation the 
perfection and completeness of 
God. As we begin to understand 
this in some degree, healing takes 
place. 

'Jeremiah 30:17; *Matthew 4:23; Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. xl. 

t O— w t mo on ttM moo may bo found ■ tnui nation of 
M arllo)* fti Italon. Uautfy ones a month an artlola an 
Chiiatian Sctanoa appaai* In an Italian translation.] 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God's 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please said me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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The Monitor's view 


Why arm Pakistan? 


Washington's decision to lift Its 
10-year arms embargo against 
.Pakistan undoubtedly was a diffi- 
cult one. It takes little imagina- 
tion to perceive the danger inher- 
ent In an unrestrained arms build- 
up on the Indian subcontinent, a 
region bristling with animosities 
and conflicts. 

On the face of it it is utter folly to 
fuel these conflicts by pouring in 
more and more weaponry. Indeed, 
the worldwide trend of escalating 
arms sales presents dangers that 
ought to be reckoned with at every 
point. 

But there are no simple solu- 
tions to the complex problem of 
security, and the lifting of the ban 
on United States arms to Pakistan 
must be seen within the large 
context of what Is happening next 
door in India and all around the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 
India has a massive, sophisticated 
military arsenal built up by the 
Soviet Union. Even now a high- 
powered Russian mission, in- 
cluding Defense Minister Andrei 
Grechko, is in New Delhi talking 
arms supply. 

In recent months, too, India has 
moved vigorously to enhance its 
dominant political and strategic 
position. It has consolidated its 
hold in Sikkim and, most recently, 
In Kashmir. And, despite its reas- 
surances, it has exploded a nu- 
clear device that leaves no doubt it 
now has the capability of building 
an atomic bomb. 

None of this is to suggest that 
India has aggressive intentions or 
designs on its neighbors. But, 
from his vantage point in Islama- 
bad. it is understandable why 
President Bhutto is jittery. In the 
wake of the breakup of Pakistan 
his foremost concern has been to 


keep his truncated country to- 
gether and to build a viable, inde- 
pendent state, problems are 
compounded by separatist strife 
in Pakistan’s North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, which 
he suspects is being fueled by the 
Russians, among others. 

It Is hence to provide Pakistan 
with ample weaponry for its secu- 
rity and self-defense that Wash- 
ington has reversed course. It, too, 
views a strong, independent Paki- 
stan as essential to keeping the 
crucial oil flowing through the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. 

There should be no question that 
the supply of arms to Pakistan 
must be carefully limited. The 
State Department promises that 
military sales will be weighed so 
as not to intensify an arms race in 
South Asia and that it will not try 
to change the strategic balance in 
the region. 

All this said, however, it would 
appear that the change in U.S. 
arms policy has been most crudely 
handled. To have the new Amer- 
ican envoy to India sitting In 
Bangkok making odd statements 
while an announcement about the 
embargo was imminent seems a 
strange way to conduct diplo- 
macy. 

It would have been more sen- 
sible and tactful to let William 


Saxbe present his credentials In 
New Delhi and personally explain 
the Impending U.S. decision to 
Indian leaders. Then an announce- 
ment in Washington could have 
followed. 

In any event, it Is now to be 
hoped that Mr. Saxbe is in a 
position to assure New Delhi that 
the lifting of the arms embargo 
will not be detrimental to its 
interests in the region or to U.S.- 
Indian relations. 


Kennedy memorial solution 


A brilliant solution to the con- 
troversy over a memorial library 
for President Kennedy is in the 
"preliminary discussion" stage. 
It would place the tourist-attract- 
ing museum portion of the project 
at the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in Washington 
and retain the scholarly archives 
portion near Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

, One question that has to be 
carefully weighed is whether the 
Washington space and circum- 
stances permit the museum to 
offer visitors an educational and 
historical experience of sufficient 
scope and depth to make the proj- 
ect worthwhile. 

To most Americans — Including 
the more than 20 million who 
contributed funds to the long-de- 
layed project — the problems 
leading to this point must seem 
remote. But they are related to 
the nation's awakened concern for 
the environment. And, to a spec- 
trum of neighborhood groups in 
Cambridge, the potential effects 
of millions of museum visitors in 
an already congested area loomed 
much larger than they did in the 
official Impact statement. 

Earlier this month, the Kennedy _ 
Library Corporation bowed to the 
community pressure and an- 
nounced it would not build the 
museum on the designated Cam- 
bridge site. Its options then be- 
came to locate the whole project 
(museum and archives) else- 
where, or to place just the mu- 


seum elsewhere and leave the 
archives on the Cambridge site 
where they could eventually be 
logically joined by Harvard’s Ken- 
nedy Institute of Politics and 
School of Government. 

Harvard naturally favors the 
latter alternative, and several 
neighborhood groups came out in 
support of retaining the archives 
and in appreciation for the corpo- 
ration's decision to keep the mu- 
seum — and crowds — away. 

Apart from the environmental 
impact, it would have been Ideal to 
hold the whole complex in Cam- 
bridge, with all the local Kennedy 
echoes. And some citizens and city 
fathers still would prefer this out- 
come — especially after seeing the 
alacrity with which more than 50 
other sites have now been offered. 
Just possibly the Kennedy corpo- 
ration's show of interest in such 
sites is in effect a form of pressure 
on Cambridge public opinion. 

The proposal for associating the 
museum section with Washing- 
ton's Kennedy Center is the best so 
far far various reasons. For ex- 
ample, it would provide additional 
Interest for tourists at a site al- 
ready handling millions of visitors 
plus theatergoing crowds. And it 
might even be able to use existing 
space, thus saving on escalating 
construction costs. 

If the preliminary discussions 
bring out no major snags, It is to 
be hoped that legislation can 
quickly be enacted to enable 
changes from the original plan. 


Protecting sports from betting 


The commissioners of the ma- 
jor professional sports leagues 
strongly oppose the legalization of 
gambling on their games. 

They are vigorously voicing this 
opposition in Washington before 
the Commission on the Review of 
the National Policy Toward Gam- 
bling. The commission is com- 
posed of members of Congress 
plus public appointees of the Pres- 
ident, and is charged with recom- 
mending a national policy on the 
subject by October, 1976. 

Baseball commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn cited the public's interest in 
supporting his stand: "Over and 
above our determination to pro- 
tect the best interests of baseball, 
we feel it is not in the public 
interest to exploit the weaknesses 
and encourage the vices of our 
citizens to finance government ‘ 1 - 

But a case can also be made for 
opposing legalized gambling in 
terms of the leagues’ own interest. 
This newspaper has not been an 


unmitigated fan of professional 
sports, and has questioned the 
leagues' policies on supersalaries, 
violence, and so forth. 

However, the leagues are on 
solid ground in arguing that they 
have a right to say no to an 
intrusion into their affairs by 
public, legalized betting. 

National Football League com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle said, 
"Professional football, like other 
team sports, Is grounded on the 
absolute integrity of its games and 
its participants." Gambling on 
sports inevitably raises the ques- 
tion of whether games are being 
thrown. And the public perception 
of honesty in sports is essential to 
the vitality of sports. 

Apart from all the other ar- 
guments against legalized gam- 
bling (that it does not deter crimi- 
nal gambling, that it is a poor 
raiser of revenue, etc.) the right of 
leagues to protect the image and 
fact of their integrity has great 
weight. 6 


Opinion and commentary 




don’t see what he’s got to be so aggressive about’ 


Why blame the Arabs? 



State of the nations 


Last clear chance 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


The argument being used presently 
In and around Congress for cutting off 
all. aid to American clients in South- 
east Asia is that they are all doomed 
anyway, so why protract the anguish. 
It is an appealing argument. It is a 
variant an the did familiar American 
axiom, don't throw good money after 
bad. 

But what are we really talking 
about? 

Is the cause of anticommunism in 
South Vietnam already hopelessly 
lost and is Phnom Penh bound to 
succumb sooner or later to the Khmer 
Rouge who surround it and try to 
strangle it each winter with the 
regularity of the seasons? 

If the cause is hopeless, if one must 
assume that sooner or later the 
tenacity of the Communist offensive 
will overcome the apparent prefer- 
ences of a majority of the people in 
those countries; then any more Amer- 
ican aid is a waste of money and does 
merely serve to prolong the agony. 

But there are several facts which 
need to be taken Into consideration in 
arriving at a final judgment In these 
matters. 

The first of these is that the Com- 
munists are fighting against time just 
as much as are the anti -Communists. 
This, right now, Is the height of the “ 
dry or fighting season. February Is 
the best month for launching an 
offensive. The North Vietnamese did 
launch one offensive in March. Ifwas 
far them a disastrous failure which 
bogged down quickly in the beginning 
of the rainy season. 

There is a push an right now in three 
areas. One is aimed toward Saigon 
itself from the lower end of the Ho.Gbl 
Minh trail. A second is seeking control 
of more of the rice paddies of" the 
Mekong delta. The third Is the usual 
dry season seige of Phnom Penh. 

All three of these pushes are dan- 
gerous. Together they have eroded 
confidence In the ultimate survival of 
those on the defensive. They have 
become fodder for those in Washing- 
ton who want to write finis to the story 
of anticommunism In Southeast Asia. 
But they do not prove the cause Is 
hqpeless. 


By Ragaei El M&Uakh 


The military question is whether 
the defenders can hold out for another 
eight weeks at the most. Six weeks 
could do the job. The rains will come 
and the pressure on the defenders will 
be relaxed. The Communists must 
complete their current operations 
promptly or the defenders will have 
another nine months in which to make 
good their losses and Improve their 
defenses. These three pushes cannot 
be sustained indefinitely. They must 
succeed quickly, or be called off for 
the rainy season. 

Therefore what we are talking- 
about is providing evidence of Amer- 
ican willingness to see the anti-Com- 
munlsts through the immediate fight- 
ing season and thus give them another 
chance in. which to improve their 
defenses. The estimated extra cost is 
8522 million. 

Perhaps that sum of money would 
only buy another nine or ten months of 
survival for the anti-Commimists. But 
a lot can happen in nine or ten 
months. The fact Is that this is the 
third fighting season since American 
troops ceased to carry the main 
burden of the battle, and thus it is (he 
third season in which the defenders 
have done a great deal better on their 
own than anyone expected when they 
were left an their own. Given another 
year, they just might make It on their 
own, permanently. 

As yet, we do not know whether at 
the end South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia will be inside or outside of 
the frontiers of the Communist world. 
The Issue is one of ideological fron- 
tiers. Southeast Asia is the last place 
in the world where those frontiers 
have not yet been settled. Every- 
where else in the world the frontiers 
are now drawn and settled. 

The location of the frontiers in 
Southeast Asia is not vital to the 
' Soviet Union, to China or to the United 
States. It is of considerable interest to 
the people who live there. The anti- 
communists have , expected contin- 
uing American support. They have 
spent of their own blood and treasure 
in that expectation.- Surely another 
$522 mlUlon is not too much far 
giving them a third year in which to 
try to prove themselves. 


There's a doomsday mentality 
these days about inflation and oil 
prices. There is also an unfortunate 
tendency to make the Arabs the 
scapegoat for America's economic 
woes. 

OPEC (the Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) is 
often referred to as an "Arab oil 
cartel" Yet, along with seven Are* 
nations, it Includes Ecuador, Gabon, 
Indonesia, Iran, Nigeria, and Vene- 
zuela — all non- Arab states. 

Moreover, in excess of two-thirds of 
U.S. oil Imports come from Vene- 
zuela, Canada, and other non-Arab 
sources. Both Venezuela and Canada 
have supported higher petroleum 
prices as well as production cuts 
and/or limiting exports to the United 
States. 

Moreover, the U.S. inflationary spi- 
ral "took off' long before the energy 
crisis. The Vietnam war, which 
soaked up more than $130 billion, had 
an adverse effect on the American 
economy. Sizable expenditures for 
armaments and military assistance 
to a few selected countries continue to 
inflate government spending. 

Instead of facing up to their own 
responsibility for Inflation, some 
Americans would prefer to blame 
their problems on an outside sinister 
force. One high-ranking government 
official recently even linked the 
energy crisis and high oil prices to 
"our liberty that in the end is at 
stake." 

A good case can be made that the oil 
producers deserve the prices they are 
getting. The cost of petroleum is tied 
directly to that of industrial products, 
and commodity prices have risen 
faster than oil prices. In real terms, 
the price of petroleum was lower in 
1973 than in 1959. 

Some oil countries have only 15 to 20 
years of reserves left at their current 
production rate. These states cannot 
be expected to sacrifice their future, 
including the development of more 
self-sustaining balanced economies, 
without some sort of trade-off. 

Certain American politicians sug- 
gest that food be used as a counter- 
measure to oiL In equating food and 
oil, however, they ignore a very 
crucial distinction; agricultural prod- 
ucts are renewable while petroleum Is 
a wasting asset. Those who begrudge 


the oil nations' 88-89 per-barra i 
come should look at the co m J 
nations, where per-barrel ta*** 
gasoline alone are estimated at 
the U.S.. 814 in Japan, and 
Western Europe. 528 

Suddenly there is hand wxw 
over the plight of the poorer nS 
Sen. Henry Jackson has said. •*#£ 
we have to — * — ’ 


we're going to let them (the Arab 
injure the poor in our countiy and 
poor in other countries of the world 
The developing world sees such a* 
cern largely as false for three Z 
sons. 

First, U.S. economic aid to this hk 
has been declining in both absob 
and relative terms. At last year 
World Food Conference it was nob 
that the United States now extent 
but one-fifth the amount of grain aid 
did a decade ago. 

Second, the OPEC producers thee 
selves fall in the category of dev* 
oping nations. For example, the Ars 
world's average per-capita tacos 
remains low - about 8700 as con 
pared with over 84,000 for the U.S 

Third, the OPEC nations are ma 
stve aid extenders. 

Instead of orchestrating for co 
frontatlon or even war, the U.S. migl 
better press for cooperation and coo 
dinatUm. It should move forward i 
energy conservation and simulti 
neously push the rational deve 
opment of alternative forms of enera 
together with the oil nations then 
selves. The world Is clearly intei 
dependent in natural resources, e 
seen in the high share of America 
imports of bauxite, nickel, tin, raanj 
anese, chromium, and iron. 

And aside from raw materials auj 
ply, there are economic ties to b 
forged and strengthened In ir 
vestment and trade. Blaming th 
Arabs for present difficulties onl 
makes global economic Intel 
dependence more difficult, but j 
cannot alter the reality of that intei 
dependence. 


Professor El Mallokh is chav 
man of African and Middle Hasten 
Studies at the University of Colorado 
Boulder, and has been an adviser h 
the Energy Policy Project in Wash 
ington. 


Readers write 

. : 

Cyprus and Turkish aid 


To Th« ChrMtan Sctono* MonBor: 

Tour recent editorial an Cyprus Is 
remarkable for its insensitivity, Ulo- 
gtc, cynicism, and glibness. 

In It, in fact, you urge Congress to 
lift Its cutoff of military aid to Turkey, 
and while the arguments you adduce 
far this recommendation are not 
spelled out you make the following 
points; (a) the Turks Invaded Cyprus 
“because" the Turkish minority in 
Cyprus suffered “for decades at the 
hands of the Greek Cypriots"; (h) the 
Turks are unlikely to withdraw from 
NATO; (c) while "one can only 
admire a stand (by Congress) taken 
strictly an the basis of law, it could 
well damage U.S. security interests" ; 
(d) the Turks are a proud people; the 
point has been made to them that U.S. 
public opinion strongly disapproves of 
their action In Cyprus; however, no 
effect was registered on their policies 
(in Cyprus) ; therefore the U.S. Con- 
gress is well advised to rescind its 
cutoff of military aid. • 

Put in these terms your editorial Is 
hardly a credit to your newspaper and 
the principles to which we have 
known the Monitor to have subscribed 
In the past. 

First, your editorial is- inaccurate. 
Cyprus has been an independent re- 
public only since 1960; prior to that It 
was a British colony —hardly “de- 
cades" of “oppression" at the Turkish 
minority by (he Greek Cypriots. For 
much, at this period s UN peace- 
keeping force was - stationed in 
Cyprus- There Is no information that 


Mirror of opinion 


Black American achievements 


For nearly 50 years, the school 
districts of Washington and many 
other cities of the nation have set 
aside the week of Abraham Lincoln ’s 
birthday as the time to recognize the 
achievements of black Americans. 
Traditionally, photographs and other ■ 
memorabilia go up on classroom, 
walls in recognition of Frederick 
Douglass, the runaway slave who 
helped to lead a whole people to their * 
freedom, and George Washington 
Carver, who found all those hundreds 
of uses for the peanut and its by- 
products. This, too, is the time, when 
school-children are reminded that.a~ 
black, - Jean Baptiste DuSable, 
founded Chicago and that the indus- 
trial revolution would have been a lot 
slower if Elijah McCoy had not shown 
America how to make self-lubricating 
Industrial machinery. 

But increasingly it has been dawn- . 
lng on educators and writers that 
there is more to the story of the black 


contribution to the development of the opened and settled the Oklahoma 


United States than, peanut by-prod- 
ucts and self- lubricating machinery, 
important as those . contributions 
were. 

The' list goes on through Henry 
Ford's first steel piston to the first 
practicable system for railroad and 
truck refrigeration ; the first device 
by which trains could be; coupled 
automatically; ; and - the improve- . 
ments in the telephone (hat made It a 
more practical device, Bostonian 
Granville T. Woods/ who improved 
the telephone, also made the 1 first, 
filaments for lighting tubes large 
enough to make the words city, and 
bright lights synonymous. 

This roster of black contributions to ’ 
the rise of industrial America is ■ 
equalled only by -the roster of black 
contributions to the opening of the 


Territory; and Lewis and Clark were 
among those who crossed the conti- 
nent with the assistance of a black 
man, ■ u T 

What all this suggests to us is that 
black history should be thought of as 
something .other than a 1 one-ttme-a- 
year subject of interest 


this impartial force has detecte> 
persecution of the Turkish minority b 
Cyprus. 

Second, if Turkish threats to leavi 
NATO are not to be taken seriously, b 
what sense are U.S. security interest! 
compromised? 

Third, the process by which yoi 
infer that congressional pressure 
through aid cutoff has not worked anc 
thus should be reconsidered escape! 
us. Your position Is more one of a self- 
fulfilling prophesy than a correct 
appraisal of the Importance of U.S. 
aid to Turkey. Indeed, the Turkish 
Government looking over its relatione 
with us over the past seven months 
can only conclude that we do not 
mean It seriously when we strongly 
disavow their action in Cyprus. 

The remainder of your editorial 
says that even though the Turks need 
NATO to the point where they are 
unlikely to withdraw, the U.S. Con* 
grass should turn tail and run from Its 
responsibilities as it (the Congress) 
hftji defined them because the Turin 
are a proud people. Are we a servile, 
unprincipled people? Should we allow 
our client states to dictate to us the 
principles by which we make our 
policy decisions? 

The point is that the Turkish Army 
has behaved in a wholly barbarcus 
way in Cyprus; a neutral country was 
invaded and parts of tt were occupied. 
The population of those parts was 
driven away by a concerted campaign 
of terror. In the process 180,000 Greek 
Cypriots were made refugees. All this 
in the name of safeguarding tbs 
“rights" at U6.000 Turkish Cypriots. 

Peter OaneDos 

New York Phoebus J. Dhryme* 
Vietnam ‘peace’ 

Top* CMstai Sctance Moni to r; 

' Your call for increased military aid 
to South Vietnam to “help preserve a 
military' stalemate' ’ (two years after 
Vietnam “peace”) Is a plea ^ 
endless war. President TTrieu will only 
allow the implementation of the pbjite 
cal provisions of the Paris accords 
(freedom of speech, press, and move- 
ment; and release Of the thousands oi 


all the time. By marking off a week on 
the calendar and ca31ing-. it "black 
Wstory week," we may be in danger 
of suggesting that the black contitbu- 
tion to American life la something to. 
be commemorated nrMfpy - 

stood. For black history and Amer- 
ican history are Inseparable from 
each other, and our textbooks, .our i 
films, our magazin^^srid-Our news- : 
• papers should reflect this . fact as a 
matter of course, not as ft Twatfor of 
West Black cow-hands and the black _ sporadic celebration. - The Washing- 
fronttersmen rode the trails that tonPost T-., 


•year suoject of interest' Instead it 
should be part of the falwic of learning ***£?£ 
and communication that goes forward -jjgg ^longer ******* 

Fir from supporting « 0 lf*deterinl- 
natton, massive U.S. involvement m 
Vietnam (be it bombers or bucks) is 
precisely what prevents the 
ese from choosing- their own destiny- 

Brlghfon, Mass. Andrew D.MenneB 

Letters - expressing readers' 
views, are welcome. Each re- 
■ ceives . editorial - consideration 
.though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. AH are subject to 
cond&isdtibn/ 


